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When you choose Unit Tables 
choose American Seating 


No. 328. Has the famous, exclusive, 3-position top: 
10° and 20° slopes for reading, writing, and other visual 
tasks; also level position for manipulative work, and 


group discussions. 


Experience makes our service convenient, 


time-saving, for all your school needs. 
Prompt deliveries from large warehouse 
stocks. Send for complete catalog. 


School Desks and 
Chairs 

School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks and 
Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and 
Home Economics 
Equipment 

Filing and Storage 
Cabinets 

Window Shades 


Laboratory 
Equipment 

Chalkboards and 
Supplies 

Bulletin Boards 

Flags 

Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library 
Supplies 

School Papers 

Duplicating 
Equipment 

Art Materials 

Primary Materials 


Only American Seating offers you three 
distinct, functional, stable, economical 
unit tables in a range of appropriate sizes, 

The sturdy, oval, twin steel standards 
permit the student to get in or out with 
a minimum of chair-scraping noise; save 
valuable floor space by allowing a closer 
spacing of units. Each table has a strong, 
sanitary, one-piece, die-formed steel 
book-box with pencil tray, and plywood 
top—available with plastic surface. 

The companion Envoy chair is de- 
signed for good-posture sitting and best 
economy. 


No. 324. Lifting lid, with top=> 
usable in level position, or 
conventional 10° slope. 


No. 329. Open-front 
economy table, with 
flat top. 


AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, durability and 


acoustical benefit. Available with or without folding tablet-arm. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


“The Co-ordinated Classroom,” a comprehensive work 
on all phases of modern classroom environment. 


7OL Bayshore Blivd., San Francisco 24 
6900 Avalon Biwd., Los Angeles 3 
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ever, to hear from grammarians regard- 
ing the uses of “shall” and “will” and 
fom the guidance technicians on the 
ues of discipline. Escaping serious 
immobility resulting from these encoun- 
tes, we hope to sneak up on a reader 
who, at first glance, thinks this car- 
toon is funny and chuckles right out 
loud. Leaving a group engaging in a 
serious discussion of the nature of 
humor, we join another to discover thet 
» the vermilion hue of this month’s cover 
merits an investigation by the subcom- 
mittee of the interim legislative com- 
mittee on Subversive Trends in the 
Schools. We hope it’s all in good 
wholesome fun. Or is it? 
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xbti look it up it COMPTONS 


with push-button 
sheed 


Of course you can’t “‘push a 
button” and have a fact “‘pop 
up’’in any encyclopedia e e ¢ 


BUT the unique FACT-INDEX at the back 
of each Compton volume locates facts more 
quickly than any other device e e e 


you simply place your thumb on the thumb- 
tab at the back of your selected volume, turn 
a few pages, and in 30 seconds or less you have 
the fact you seek or the exact page reference 
where that fact will be found e e e 


it is just as simple and easy as that—any kind 
of fact or bit of information, or all the facts 


and all the information on a subject, whether ° 


obscure, unusual, elusive, or standard, will 


be there—ready at your finger tips! 03}. 
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iicine 


theal- 


lord, 


finest 
early 
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ncient 
wet. 
Asia 
tinent 


BABYLONIAN 
Babeock test D-2, W-166 
Babel (bdb'éi), Isaac Emanullovich 
(born 1894), Russian short-story 
writer, born in Odessa of Jewish 
family; joined Cossacks and wrote 
of his experiences in ‘Stories of the 


Red Cavalry’: R-205 

Babel (bd'dé1), Tower of, built by 
Noah’s descendants as safeguard 
against future floods; during con- 
struction occurred the “confusion 
of Meaeer" (Gen. xi) In Babylon: 


Bab ef Mandeb (bab €1 miin'déb) CT. 
(Arabic for “Gate of Tears’), 
strait between Arabia and Africa at © 
s. end of Red Sea; 20 mi. across; 
named from danger of navigation: 
maps A-285, A-42 

Babenberg, House of, ist Austrian 
dynasty (976-1246) A-496 

Baber (bd’bér) (1483-1530), founder 
of Mogul (Mongol) Pmpire in India 
M-346, I-67 

descendants seize India M-346 

"Babes in the Wood’, an old ballad 
which describes two little children 
who were left in the woods to per- 
ish; origin of ballad unknown, 

Babe the Blue Ox, in Paul Bunyan 
tales B-356, F-197, picture F-i98 

statue; picture M-390 

Bab’ington, Anthony (1561-86), page 
to Mary, Queen of Scots; executed 
for conspiracy to murder Elizabeth. 

Babirussa (bdb-i-ry'sg), or pig deer, 
long-tusked_ wild swine found on 





Boat B-214-19. See also in Index 
Canoes and canoeing; Motorboat; 
Navigation; Sailing craft; Ship- 
building; Ships; Steam craft 


° 9 e e al 
The Fact-Index in the 1954 Compton’s is bigger Amazon. River craft, picture A-185 


and better than ever. Nearly 40,000 fact entries; B-222b 


barge, cargo, pictures E-421, I-29, 
more than 130,000 text references. M309, M-S22, R-133 - 
ones basket boats B-74, B-217, pictures Jrury an.), 

B-218, B-222b 3 
Borneo, picture B-256 
Burma, picture B-360 
canalboat. of middle 1800's 


15), stat- 
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The Fact-Index is the secret 

of the amazing coverage of information 

in the 15 Compton volumes. Without the space- 

saving (and time-saving) Fact-Index, 40% more space, or 

6 additional volumes, would be needed to give equal coverage. 


Put Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia in your classrooms as well as in the 
library. Give teachers and pupils the advantage of finding facts—with push-button speed. 


When you get Compton’s, you get the finest school encyclopedia ever built. ACT NOW! 
Write for special school and library prices and terms 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois 
W. L. McGOWEN, District Mgr., West Coast e« 





20 Sugar Loaf Drive, Agoura, Calif. 
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The Importance of 


Textbook Selection 


ewe textbook censors are continually at work. There has not been 
a time in recent months when there was not, somewhere in the 
state, a controversy over some book which is being used in the public 
schools. Long lists of allegedly “indecent” and “subversive” books have 
been prepared and are being circulated. Parents and civic leaders are 
being urged to determine whether any of these dangerous books are 
being used in their own school systems. In some cases charges are 
being made that educators are engaged in a deliberate plot to poison 
the minds of American youth by selecting books which are anti-Ameri- 
can. This activity cannot be dismissed as the work of would-be “book 
burners” or shrugged off because these proponents of intellectual cen- 
sorship and thought control are a small minority. 


Even if there were no apparent dissatisfaction with books being 
used in the schools, the selection of textbooks and library materials 
would be one of the important and difficult responsibilities facing 
school authorities. 


The Advisory Panel on Public Relations of the California Teachers 
Association is composed of lay and professional leaders and is charged 
with the responsibility of isolating areas of misunderstanding between 
the public and the profession and outlining suggestions for the relief 
of these tensions. The first problem attacked by this group was text- 
book selection. As early as last April the Advisory Panel began the 
development of its recommendations and the preparation of a brief 
bulletin titled “Textbook Selection” which is now available and which 
has been sent to all CTA chartered chapters. The Panel makes three 
basic recommendations as follows: 

1. Every school district should adopt a fixed policy as to how it 

selects its books for use in the schools. 

2. The profesion cannot evade the acceptance of primary re- 
sponsibility to the governing board for the recommendation 
of desirable books. 

3. The details of the district policy should be publicized. 


Attacks on the public schools usually can be avoided by careful 
planning. This new bulletin contains information about, policies which 
have been adopted in a few selected districts. 


It should be helpful to those who still face 
this problem. AA, a Cc 
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COMMITTEE SEEKS BASIC PRINCIPLES 


Working to develop a program to teach religion but not 
ectarianism, the CTA Committee on Moral and Spiritual 
Values has started an intensive study of “moral principles 
hasic to all religions.” Chairman Marjorie Vaught of Pismo 
Beach conducted the first of a series of conferences with 
religious leaders at San Francisco August 20-21. Speakers 
represented Reformed Jewish, Protestant, and Mormon 
churches. Spokesmen for other faiths will be heard in future 
meetings. The committee announced its two-point funda- 
mental policy at the April Council meeting. 


TEACHERS WORK OVER 40 HOURS A WEEK 


A majority of California high school teachers work 40 
hours or more a week, the median being 43 hrs., 33 min. 
One-fourth work fewer than 39 hrs. and one-fourth work 
more than 49. Junior high school: 42 hrs., 7 min.; senior 
and four-year high schools: 44 hrs., 7 min.; junior-senior 
high schools: 43 hrs., 38 min. About half time is spent on 


"instructional duties, the other half in correcting papers, 


lesson preparation, conferences, and other noninstructional 
duties. These figures were published by research bureau 
of State Department of Education, based on a study in 
cooperation with CTA. 


JOURNAL RECEIVES PUBLIC SERVICE AWARD 


CTA Journal was one of four magazines receiving a 
Public Service Award from Governor Goodwin J. Knight 
at the annual Press-Radio-TV luncheon held September 4 
at the state fairgrounds in Sacramento. Award was for an 
atticle, “How Do We Find More Teachers?” appearing in 
the February edition. Twenty-seven awards were pre- 
sented for public service by the state’s newspapers, house 
organs, radio and television stations, and networks. A 
radio award went to KCBS, San Francisco, for its coverage 
of the teacher shortage problem. 


MUSSAT| NAMED TO BOARD OF EDUCATION 


James Mussati, general manager of the California State 
Chamber of Commerce, has been named to the State Board 
of Education, succeeding Mrs. Vivian N. Parks, whose term 
recently expired. Well qualified for his appointment, 
Mussati has taught American history at both Glendale High 
School and the University of Southern California. He 
holds a master’s degree from USC and has written books 


and articles on constitutional history and California business 
conditions. 


HOOVER PARTICIPATES IN DEDICATION 

Dedication of a 15-room Stockton elementary school in 
early August marked the first time that former President 
Herbert Hoover personally participated in a school named 
in his honor. The Stockton school is one of 31 schools in 
the nation so named. 
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ELITE FOUR-HUNDRED WELCOMES NEWCOMERS 
More than 400 local teacher associations have now quali- 
fied for CTA Charters. Newest units added include: 
399 Burlingame Teachers Association (San Mateo County) 
400 Redlands Teachers Association (San Bernardino 
County) 
401 Garvey District Teachers’ Club (Los Angeles County) 
402 Fontana Teachers Association (San Bernardino 
County) 


403 Monrovia Elementary Teachers Association (Los 
Angeles County) 
404 South Tahoe Teachers Association (El Dorado 


County) 
405 Indian Wells Valley and Rand Area Teachers Assn. 
(Kern County) 
406 Madera Rural Teachers Association (Madera County) 
407 Duarte Teachers’ Club (Los Angeles County) 


CASA ANNUAL CONFERENCE THIS MONTH 

At the CASA conference to be held October 20-22 in 
Long Beach, school administrators will have an opportunity 
to visit over one hundred exhibits of products and services 
pertaining to buildings, equipment, maintenance, textbooks 
and other items. An architectural exhibit in cooperation 
with the California Council of Architects will also be one 
of the features. Conference theme is to be “Public Educa- 
tion—Our American Heritage.” 


BOOKS SENT ABROAD 


Warm letters of thanks have come to the Journal office 
for school books now being used in England and Korea. 
“Books for Korea,” a drive sparked by David Cooper, 
Redwood City, collected more than 7000 books from the 
first to the twelfth grade level. Additional books may be 
sent to Mr. Karl F. Limbacher, UNKRA, APO 301, c/o 
Postmaster, San Francisco. Mr. Limbacher is director of 
the foreign language institute of Korea. 

Grace L. Dorey, secretary of California branch of the 
English-Speaking Union, passes along thanks from London 
secretary Barbara Bonner, for school books sent to England. 


CALIFORNIA EXCHANGE TEACHERS ABROAD 


Seventeen California teachers are in Great Britain on an 
exchange-teacher basis with the United Kingdom. They 
are: Mrs. Mildred S. Berg, Toler Heights School, Oakland; 
Mrs. Mabel F. Bowen, Mt. View School, Martinez; Mrs. 
Jane W. Brown, Compton Elem. School, Compton; Edward 
H. Clark, Valley Jr. College, No. Hollywood; William D. 
Collins, John Marshall Jr. High School, Pasadena; Marie 
E. Cressey, Cragmont School, Berkeley; Paul M. Elgin, 
La Canada Jr. High School, La Canada; John H. Goss, 
Grossmont Union High School, Grossmont; Mrs. Marian J. 
Inglish, Dana Jr. High School, San Diego; Merritt E. Kim- 
ball, Francisco Jr. High School, San Francisco; W. Newton 
LeBaron, Webster School, Pasadena; Frank A. Magary, 
Sacramento High School, Sacramento; Mrs. Beatrice S. 
Matthews, Monroe School, San Francisco; Norman E. 
Ryerson, Fourth St. School, Los Angeles; Louis Stein, 
Kearny High School, San Diego; Suzanne E. Sweeney, 
Francis Scott Key School, San Francisco; Vivian E. Wehrli, 
D. S. Jordan High School, Long Beach. 
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SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE DEDICATION 

San Francisco State College’s new $15,000,000 campus 
will be formally dedicated on Saturday, October 16, at 
10 am. in Cox Stadium, 19th and Holloway Avenues. 
Climaxing a week of conferences, exhibits, radio and tele- 
vision programs, civic lunches and receptions, the dedication 
program will mark the completion of the first phase of 
construction of the 94-acre campus. Officials representing 
180 colleges and universities will join state and civic leaders 
in the formal ceremonies. The Standard Hour, Pierre 
Monteux conducting, will officially open the Dedication 
Week on Sunday evening, October 10, at 8:30 o’clock. The 
broadcast will originate from the beautiful new concert hall 
in the college’s Creative Arts Building. 


DR. KUEBLER NEW SANTA BARBARA PROVOST 


Appointment of Dr. George Kuebler as Provost of Santa 
Barbara College has been announced by Dr. Robert G. 
Sproul, president of University of California. Dr. Kuebler 
has been president of Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin, 
since 1943. The appointment, effective February 1, 1955, 
will see Dr. Kuebler succeeding Dr. J. Harold Williams, 
Santa Barbara College Provost since 1946. Dr. Williams 
transfers to the staff of President Sproul, to serve in a 
statewide capacity utilizing his long experience and special 
abilities in the field of the University’s relations to other 
California educational institutions. 


PACIFIC ARTS ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


Outstanding artist-teachers will conduct workshops in 
paper sculpture, silk screening, textile designing and related 
areas at the fall art conference of the Northern California 
Section of Pacific Art Conference, at Asilomar, November 
19-21. Total cost will be $17.75; advance registrations 
may be made with Thomas Koskey of James Lick High 
School, San Jose. 


MORPHET ARTICLE REPRINTED 

Determining What the Public Schools Should Do, an 
article by Dr. Edgar L. Morphet appearing in the May 
edition of CTA Journal, is being reprinted by The National 
Elementary Principal in its October issue. 
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ADVERTISING HELPS SCHOOLS 

Of the 18 major public service programs conducted by 
the Advertising Council for the year ending March 1954, 
the Better Schools campaign topped the list for measurable 
results. The number of local citizens committees grew in 
four years from 17 to an estimated 9000 and there are 24 
state citizens committees, double the 1952 figure. More 
than 700,000 additional adults joined Parent-Teacher asso- 
ciations, doubling their membership since 1946. Charles 
E. Wilson, retiring Council president, stated in the 12th 
annual report: “We succeeded in persuading U.S. citizens 
to heed the inevitable and to build up their schools, no 
matter how it hurts.” 





FEDERAL AID BILLS KILLED 


Two bills which would have provided federal aid ¢) 
about $250 million annually in emergency schoolhoys. 
construction failed to pass as the 83rd Congress sidieesaal 
Despite the efforts of the NEA, AASA, and other Nation, 
groups, lack of administration support doomed the bill 
Dr. Rex Turner, CTA board member and past president 
as chairman of the NEA legislative commission, led th 
fight for the measures. They were: S. 2601 (Cooper, R-Ky 
favorably reported by the Senate Labor and Public Welfar 
committee, and H.R. 10149 (Frelinghuysen, R-N.].), compe 
rable to S. 2601. 


NO REPORT ON TAX-EXEMPT QUERY 


Congressional investigation of alleged subversion amon 
educators and educational institutions, conducted by . 
five-member House committee headed by Rep. Cano 
Reece (R-Mich.), turned in midsummer to study of ta. 
exempt groups. Hearings closed to the public and found. 
tions were requested to file statements. There is no indicatigy 
of when the committee would report its findings, 


STATE LEADS NEA GROWTH 

“On May 31 NEA total enrollment was 561,708, a 
increase of 41,000 over last year. Since the Centennil 
Action Program was inaugurated three years ago, member. 
ship (of National Education Association) has increased by 
about 100,000. California qualified for three state NEA 
directors. For the first time since CAP was launched... 
California . . . exceeded its CAP membership goals. In 
numerical increase, California led with 5,373.” — Extract 
from annual report of William G. Carr, NEA Executive 
Secretary. 

NEA’s five-million-dollar Building Fund appeal at the 
New York convention received a boost when George Lin 
of Sacramento urged that veteran life members who had 
paid $100 contribute another $50 to the fund, thus matcb- 
ing the current life membership fee. Many contributor 
responded to the appeal. 


WRITER CITATION 


John Calene, reporter of the San Francisco Chronic, 
won a special citation from the Education Writers Associa- 
tion for outstanding contributions to the progress of educa- 
tion writing. Covering the city board of education, he 
wrote a series of five articles on the controversial 6-4-4 plan 
for school organization. Calene’s was one of seven national 
citations. 


38 MILLION IN SCHOOLS 


Thirty-eight million children and young people wil 
enroll in the nation’s schools during 1954-55, representing 
23 per cent of the country’s total population. According to 
estimates by the U.S. Office of Education, enrollments wil 
be: elementary schools 27,738,000; secondary schools 
7,422,000, higher education 2,533,000, private, nursing 
and commercial schools 213,500. 


GREAT DEMAND FOR NEW NEA FILMS 

“Freedom To Learn,” fourth public relations film in the 
NEA-state education associations’ series, was seen by mort 
persons in the two months since its July 1 premiere than 
was “Skippy and the 3 R’s” in the corresponding period last 
vear. 
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Jeanette A. Vanderpol 


ILL C. WOOD is ranked by 

scholars as one of the three or 
four great school officers the U.S.A. 
has produced. His career is used as a 
model of what real leadership in civic 
office can accomplish. 


Yet Wood served in_ state - wide 
capacity for only thirteen years—from 
1914 to 1919 as California’s first com- 
missioner of secondary education; from 
1919 to 1927 as superintendent of 
public instruction. 


With good reason, Wood’s work for 
California schools is often compared 
with that of Superintendent Swett, 
fifty years earlier. As John Swett 
secured the elementary schools—both 
in state law and in public demand— 
0 Will C. Wood established Califor- 
hia’s system of secondary schools. 

The lasting benefits from Wood’s 
administration, however, are broader 
than his contributions to secondary 
schools. Under Will Wood’s leader- 
ship, the whole outline of California’s 
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modern school system was sketched— 
in law, in school practice and in the 
expectation of the public. 


Leads In Thought and Action 


Long before Wood's time, visionary 
scholars and optimistic schoolmen had 
been discussing the changes that were 
needed and evolving a new design for 
the schools. Wood’s great contribution 
was his championship of their rational 
school plans from vision to reality. 

His personality, for a task requiring 
so much persuasion of civic and pro- 
fessional groups, was a “natural.” Those 
who observed Will Wood in action 
were impressed, always, with “his gift 
for friendship’—“his genius for build- 
ing group loyalty’—“his dependable 
eloquence.” 

Some of his ideas about a leader's 
responsibility explain why his projects 
for school improvement were usually 
basic and permanent. “The leader,” 
he believed, “must spur the search for 


best answers . . . must seek underlying 


. 


Will C. Wood. 


principles must have a fondness 
for central problems.” 


His entire career is a demonstration 
of another of Wood’s convictions. “If 
we hesitate because there are objec- 
tions, we are not leaders but followers 

the will and the courage are as 
necessary as the vision of the problem.” 


Wood brought to his office an im- 
mense zeal—a dynamic devotion to 
school causes—fed partly by ambition 
but also by the memory of his own 
struggle for adequate schooling. Like 
Abraham Lincoln, he hit hard at some 
of the inequities he had himself ex- 
perienced. His own rise in the profes- 
sion unaided by such “open 
sesame” as advanced degrees or influ- 
ence of fond professors. 


was 


William Christopher Wood, as he is 
listed in the family Bible, was the son 
of a struggling fruit farmer in Solano 
County. The father, a graduate of 
Abington College in Kansas, had left 





the poorly paid teaching profession in 
the hope that the Elmira ranch would 
provide a better livelihood for his large 
family. 

Young Will’s childhood was divided 
between an indifferently taught rural 
school and the chores and worries of 
the fruit ranch with its recurring crises 
of frost, drouth, and harried harvest 
times. The school’s free library books 
became his chief boyhood enthusiasm. 
From his earliest school years, he did 
not doubt that he would attend college 
and that he would become a lawyer or 
statesman. 

Will’s first three years of high school 
duty were spent at the three-year sec- 
ondary school provided by Elmira— 
one of the stop-gap institutions pro- 
vided by many small towns for a brief 
period in the nineties. There was one 
teacher, one course of study— the 
course that prepared students to take 
admission examinations at the Univer- 
sity of California. There were no free 
textbooks, no laboratories, no physical 
education, an inadequate library. 
Young Wood graduated in 1898—the 
eloquent valedictorian of a class of four. 


Will attended Vacaville high school 
for his fourth year of secondary study. 
He was valedictorian again, this time 
in a class of seven. That valedictory, 
however, won him a tremendous ova- 
tions—the first of hundreds of ovations 
he was to receive from audiences in 
twenty-six states. 


Struggles for An Education 


Young Wood’s speechmaking at local 
debates and Fourth of July celebrations 
regularly pleased the community. Fam- 
ily and friends agreed with the visit- 
ing judge who advised that “this young 
man must be given a college education 
for he will go far as a civic leader.” 


Will’s plans for college study, how- 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR... 


ever, were blocked for some time. The 
father died. Drouth reduced the family 
income. Employment was at a low ebb. 


He worked for a year on the family 
ranch and served as “boss of the fruit 
shed” for a neighbor. A summer's 
work as census marshal gave him his 
first taste of civic office, but netted him 
exactly $100.80. A loan of a hundred 
dollars from the village grocer enabled 
him at long last to register at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Will’s career at Berkeley lasted just 
one week. It was hazing season. Fresh- 
man Wood effectively plied attacking 
sophomores—and University property 
—with a high-pressure water hose. He 
found it wise to register elsewhere; this 
time, at Stanford. 


A Teacher By Chance 


By the merest chance of course 
scheduling, Wood enrolled in a class 
in history of education taught by the 
popular young professor, Ellwood P. 
Cubberley. It was Cubberley who 
influenced Wood to consider the pro- 
fession of teaching and who gave him 
a profound understanding of what 
schools mean to a nation, as well as to 
the individual. 

Twenty years later, it was again 
Cubberley who sat with Superintendent 
Wood through the “Jones Committee” 
hearings. The plan for a more service- 
able state school office which Cubberley 
presented to the legislature at that 
time, Wood was to promote, in part, 
into law. 

As Wood finished his year at Stan- 
ford, he realized that return in the 
fall was impossible. Continued drouth 
had further reduced family finances. 
After considerable effort, he obtained 
a teaching position in a country school 
in Suisun Valley. 

Within the year, Wood was led 


Believing that historical personalities of note leave an invaluable example to posterity, 
we have published in the last few years several biographical sketches of early school 


leaders. 


The story of Will C. Wood—whose life was a dramatic demonstration of 


educational leadership—is too important to reduce to a brief summary. We have 
therefore arranged to print the Wood story in two installments, the first of which begins 


on this page. 


Author is Miss Jeanette A. Vanderpol, who earned her doctor of education degree 
in history and philosophy at USC in 1953. Subject of her 354-page doctoral dissertation 


was “Will C. Wood, Chief of Schools.” 


After hearing parts of the Wood history from 


Sam Cohn and Archie Cloud, we obtained Dr. Vanderpol’s work from Willsie W. Wood, 


son of the educator and vice-president of Transamerica Corporation. 


The perception, 


insight, and scholarship of her exhaustive study would entitle Dr. Vanderpol to wide 
recognition if the work had been published. Former student at Columbia and Stanford, 
she has taught in South Dakota, Michigan, and Colorado and was, at the time of writing, 


director of student teaching at Chapman College, Los Angeles. 


—J.W.M. 


further into the unchosen Profession 
which was to claim him for twenty-fiy, 
years. He was asked to take over the 
principalship of the six-room Fairfiel 
elementary school, a position which he 
held for six years and which esta, 
lished him as a “coming leader” in th, 
profession. 

During the Fairfield years, Wy 
married Miss Agnes Kerr; and ther 
his only son was born. Professionally 
he earned a reputation for managing ; 
school with exceptional efficiency ayj 
high morale. He was appointed to the 
county school board and became actiy, 
in local teachers’ meetings. He wy 
elected to “Scholia,” that club of ale 
and jovial schoolmen nostalgically r. 
membered by two generations of Cal. 
fornia’s educational leaders. And j, 
Fairfield, as in Elmira, few communi 
meetings were complete without ; 
speech by Will C. Wood, the log 
Demosthenes. 


His First Assignment 


The young principal's next profes. 
sional advancement was an elementary 
school principalship in the Alamed 
city system. 

In Alameda, Wood’s speaking ability 
and his talent for building high staf 
morale again attracted much favorabk 
comment. His work in supervision 
a service only then being recognized 
as important—added to the prestige of 
his school]. Principal Wood spent mud 
time planning with the teachers a serie 
of “lesson outlines,” in an effort to bring 
into daily classwork more of the mo 
mentum of pupils’ genuine interest. 

Wood’s educational psychology wa 
pungently expressed in a printed motto 
that hung on his office wall for mar 
years. It carried, beneath the pictur 
of a daydreaming youngster, | thi 
graphic description of much sch 
work of those—and other—times: 


I'd like to know a lotta things 
With kuriosity I’m kurst 
But techer sez I gotta git 
My ejucation furst. 


The old ambition for a college deg 
led Wood to enroll in evening al 
weekend seminars at Berkeley. Het 
he met Dr. Alexis Lange, that redoubi 
able crusader for a secondary systét 
of schools. Lange’s ideals for secondat 


schools, like Cubberley’s on organi} 


tion of the school system, were to b 
carried far toward actual practi 
through the efforts of Will C. Wood. 


Wood’s Alameda neighbors smiled 
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his habit of reading even as he walked 
to and from his office. Colleagues 
commented on his penchant for reading 
eerything available on each new 


school problem. 


A Genius for Friendship 

At one regional CTA meeting, Wood 
spoke on his current interest, “Nature 
Study’—grandfather of today’s elemen- 
tary school science. An eminent Cana- 
dian educator who appeared on the 
same program was so impressed with 
Wood’s speech that he predicted, “If 
young Wood lives up to his ability, 
Alameda will not be able to hold 
him much longer.” Home-town news- 
papers played up the incident with 
much pride, and colleagues were 
congratulatory. 

Shortly after moving to Alameda, 
Wood overheard a new evening-school 
principal inquire about lodging. He in- 
vited the stranger to take a room in his 
own home; the invitation led to a per- 
manent arrangement and a valuable 
friendship. The unexpected guest was 
Sam Cohn, whose years of service at 
the state office of education in later 


- years made him one of the most widely 


known schoolmen in the state. Even 
today, when Will Wood’s name is men- 
tioned, that of Sam Cohn, his close 
frend and faithful lieutenant in many 
projects, is likely to be mentioned also. 


He Studies Law 


With Dr. William G. Paden, another 
frequent house guest, Wood read 


Blackstone, unwittingly preparing him- 
self for work on some of California’s 
basic school laws. 

Wood devoted much time and effort, 
while at Alameda, to helping with the 
reorganization of the several teacher 


organizations into a single statewide 
CTA. In this work, too, he formed 
many permanent friendships and was 
recognized as an exceptional leader. 
The newly organized California Teach- 
ers Association asked him to become 
the first executive secretary, but Wood 
elected to remain in Alameda. 


Several years later, an opinion poll 
ranked Will Wood as fifth among those 
who had contributed to CTA effective- 
ness, although he served only one year 
in office (secretary in 1908-09). Few 
school officers have so fully utilized and 
supported professional organizations as 
did Will Wood in later years. CTA 
gave Wood consistent support during 
his administration. 


Three years after moving to Ala- 
meda, Wood became a candidate for 
the city superintendency. He became 
superintendent of Alameda schools at 
age of twenty-nine. 


Introduces New Ideas 


In that position Wood earned his 
reputation for “picking up progress 
wherever it was to be found.” He pro- 
moted a long-needed building program. 
He encouraged the “newer” studies 
such as music, art, physical education, 
citizenship, health, homemaking, nature 
study, social studies. He assembled 
the “lesson outlines” into the city’s first 
printed course of study. He planned 
teacher institutes reputed as “a good 
show.” He experimented with the new- 
fangled intelligence tests. He made 
surveys to discover how many second- 
ary students needed college prepara- 
tory courses and how many needed 
courses in “how to live and make a 
living.” He introduced a few vocational 
courses. 
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In the matter of the new “interme- 
diate schools,” as junior high schools 
were first known, Superintendent Wood 
was less avid than many superintend- 
ents. He had little faith in obtaining 
improved school work for adolescents 
by such formal changes as departmen- 
talized teaching, separate buildings, or 
wide course options. He mistrusted 
impersonal teachings of large numbers 
of pupils by one teacher, and even 
then, was asking for more guidance 
services. 


Gives Facts to Public 


True to his belief that “the leader 
must know his public as well as his 
schools; and the public must know the 
leader as well as their schools,” Wood 
carried out a heavy speaking schedule. 
He “gave the public the facts”—but 
also an occasional admonishment. 


By 1913, the dynamic Superintend- 
ent Wood was ready to move on to 
broader fields and he was increasingly 
restive under a new board’s uncertain 
favor. A recent state law which he 
had supported with other CTA leaders 
furnished him his great opportunity. 


This law required the governor to 
appoint a new state board, which, in 
turn, was required to appoint three 
new state commissioners—one each for 
elementary, secondary, and vocational 
education. 


Wood’s application for the elemen- 
tary commissionership was made in a 
unique setting. Superintendent Edward 
Hyatt had arranged to hold the annual 
convention of city and county superin- 
tendents on board a train of Pullmans 
routed to Mt. Shasta. Also with the 
party were the members of the state 
board who had been selected by Gov- 
ernor Hiram Johnson and who were 
eager to get action on needed school 
improvements. 


Wins New State Post 


The chairman regretfully informed 
Wood that the elementary commission- 
ership was being reserved for a woman. 
Wood continued his active role in the 
“convention on wheels” but returned 
home in low spirits. The following day, 
he was informed that the board had 
recognized his outstanding ability and 
hoped he would accept the secondary 
commissionership. 


The story of the leadership role played 
by Will C. Wood will be concluded in the 
November edition of CTA Journal. 





Mare Island Naval Apprentice Training 


School, in cooperation with Vallejo Unified 


School District, provides a successful 


| ae ae ! 
LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON—George Sturn 
and his son, Bob, form one of the many 
father-son teams united in the craftsman- 
ship of shipbuilding at Mare Island Navy 


Yard. The younger Sturn is enrolled in 
the Apprentice Training School at the base 
as an apprentice joiner. Now more than a 
century old, Mare Island has families of 
craftsmen that now extend into the fourth 
generation. More than 600 apprentices are 


trained year in the school there. 


U. S. Navy photo. 


each 


KILLS that will perpetuate Amer- 

ica’s supremacy of the seas for 
generations are constantly being devel- 
oped at the Mare Island Navy Yard 
near Vallejo, California. There, in the 
famed Apprentice Training School, 
young men from all over the nation 
learn to build great ships just as their 
predecessors have been doing for a 
hundred years. 


The huge shipbuilding center, tucked 
away at the far north end of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, celebrated a century of 
service to the fleet last month. The 
program of apprentice training that has 
kept “know-how” ready and waiting 
through five conflicts is nearly as old. 


It began when three young men 
were apprenticed to the trades of stone 
mason, joiner and blacksmith in 1858 
and continues today with more than 
600 students annually acquiring the 
skills of modern marine engineering. 


During the first half century of 
apprentice training at Mare Island the 
young men learned their trades simply 
by assisting skilled craftsmen to whom 
they were assigned in the shops. 


42-Year-Old Program 


Then, in 1912, President William 
Howard Taft issued an executive order 
calling for the establishment of fully- 
staffed schools where Navy apprentices 
would receive solid academic founda- 
tions upon which to build their techni- 
cal training. 

This program continues today with 
four full years of intense study expected 
of every apprentice before he is granted 
the coveted certificate of completion. 

The Navy expects and obtains ear- 
nest application from its apprentices. 
Because they are paid while they learn 

fourth year men earn about $4,000 
annually —they must display ample 


evidence of progress throughout thei: 
years of training. Normal age limit 
for apprentices are 16 to 22 years, but 
these are waived for veterans, The 
present student body includes some 
men in their fifties. According to E. 4 
Drake, training superintendent at the 
base, these veterans have made excel. 
lent apprentices. 


Both Work and Study 

An apprentice’s time is divided be. 
tween classroom work and experience 
in the shops. As progress is made 
toward completion of the program, 
more and more weeks are spent as a 
productive member of the work force 
in the shops, less and _ less in the 
classroom. 


The man responsible for keeping this 
balance at optimum efficiency is Gus 
Oertel, veteran supervisor of appren- 
tices. Ocertel records the job being 
done by every apprentice in the school 
and, through close liaison with shop 
masters, makes certain that every 
trainee receives a thorough orientation 
into his chosen trade. 


Oertel explains that the curriculum 
of the school is a flexible, volatile pro- 
gram, capable at any moment 0 
assimilating the technical advancements 
that alter shipbuilding methods. “We 
don’t want the tail wagging the dog,’ 
he emphasizes. “Everything we teach 
here is based on the skills that are 
needed out in the shops.” 


For this reason the masters of these 
shops at the shipyard have much ‘to 
say about what is taught in the classes 
at the school. Journeymen from these 
shops teach trade theory to the ap 
prentices in each specific group. Great 
care is taken to be certain that the 
training program stays in step with the 
work program. 
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Instructors Credentialed 

The faculty of the apprentice school 
includes twelve men accredited in their 
fields by the California Department of 
Education and the public school system 
of Vallejo. The chief instructor is Bill 
Williams, who has been teaching in 
the school for 23 years. Apprentice 
Supervisor Oertel is a member of the 
Board of Education of the Vallejo Uni- 
fed School District. 

Instructors who teach any subject 
having a direct relationship with the 
pupils’ trades must possess a Smith- 
Hughes Credential, so named after the 
Congressmen who co-authored the 
legislation establishing the require- 
ment. This means that they must be 
qualified tradesmen as well as qualified 
teachers, themselves completing a four- 
year apprenticeship in their chosen 
craft, 

Under an agreement first set up in 
1927 between the shipyard and the 
school district, one-half the instructors 
are provided by the district, the other 
half by the Navy. The district receives 
average daily attendance reimburse- 
ment from the state for the pupils 
taught by district teachers and in turn 
pays a portion of all salaries. The 
Navy receives no ADA. 

Young men enrolled in the school 
who have not yet completed high 
school may fulfill the requirements for 
a diploma during their apprenticeship. 
By further application to their work 
they can qualify for the granting of 
an Associate of Arts degree from Val- 
lejo College. 


Naval or Industrial Jobs 


Most men who complete their ap- 
prentice training at Mare Island begin 
their careers as craftsmen in the ship- 
yard there. However, some are beck- 
oned by the excellent opportunities 


_ eee 
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SCHOOL OFFICIALS—Leaders of the Apprentice Training School at Mare Island discuss 

problems of administration. E. A. Drake, base training superintendent, is standing before 

an organization chart showing the entire system of training. Seated at left is Gus Oertel, 

apprentice training supervisor and member of the Vallejo board of education. At right is 
Bill Williams, chief instructor at the training school. 


offered by private industry. This does 
not worry the Navy. 


“Our work here, and the number of 
positions we can offer, is subject to the 
variations of defense needs reflected in 
appropriations,” Oecertel points out. 
“But the skill is created and will be 
available when a need arises, whether 
it is here at Mare Island or a thousand 
miles away.” 

Not all the efforts of the school are 
directed to the training of apprentices. 
It is part of the staff’s job to get the 
“word” out to the shop craftsmen when 
new methods, new equipment or new 
processes are developed. The Mare 
Island School also trains key men sent 
there from naval installations all over 
the Pacific area to learn these new 
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MARE ISLAND, greatest outpost of the 
U.S. Navy on the West Coast, celebrated 
its centennial last month. The Naval Ap- 
prentice Training School, described in the 
article above, was on public exhibition. For 
Journal readers who would like to know 


more about this amazing installation, A LONG LINE OF SHIPS was 
published by U.S. Naval Institute on September 16. The well-written, 
beautifully illustrated book of 268 pages by Lt. Com. Arnold S. Lott, 
USN, retails at $4.95. It may be obtained from booksellers or from 
Book Headquarters, 739 Marin Street, Vallejo. For a classroom project 
in California history, this book is cordially recommended. Incidently, 
Emery Dowell, author of the article above, was publicity director of the 


Mare Island Centennial. 
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skills. They, in turn, take the knowl- 
edge back to the tradesmen at their 
individual stations. 


Keep Up on New Ideas 


Veteran Mare Island teachers and 
craftsmen are sent to school, too. 
Instrument manufacturers and the mak- 
ers of other highly technical equipment 
constantly maintain programs to famil- 
iarize Navy men with scientific ad- 
vancements. It is rare when a Mare 
Islander is not receiving instruction in 
the east at plants of General Electric, 
Westinghouse, Sperry Gyro and others. 
The assignment of men to these courses 
is another task of training school 
officials. 

There are also evening classes 
throughout the fall, winter, and spring 
months. In these, tradesmen advanced 
in the technical knowledge of their 
crafts probe into their professions until 
they become veritable scientists. These 
courses are taught by physicists, mathe- 
maticians and engineers loaned to the 
Navy by the University of California, 
Stanford University and other educa- 
tional institutions. 


Into another century of shipbuild- 
ing, the quest is ever for skill. For 
only men of skill will build ships— 
better ships, faster ships, safer ships— 
for a Navy that can never again in the 
foreseeable future dare to be less than 
the best. 


















EACHER recruitment was selected 
a year ago by the Education and 
Vocations committee of the Hayward 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club as one of several projects for 
intensive study. The estimated need 
for 13,000 additional teachers in Cali- 
fornia each year for the next five years 
supplied the incentive for the commit- 
tee to give serious thought to a way of 
interesting young people in teaching. 
The chairman called on Jack Rees, 
district superintendent of Hayward ele- 
mentary schools, and Lawrence Ramm, 
assistant superintendent of Hayward 
union high school district. These edu- 
cators gave their approval. 























We decided to work with senior high 
school students. High school counselors 
talked with the students on the advan- 
tages of being a teacher. As a result of 
these meetings, 30 students expressed 
interest in teaching. 


Students Encouraged 


Our next step was to think of a way 
to give these students an experience 
which would impress and encourage 
them to consider teaching as a profes- 
sion. This part of the program was 
planned by members of the committee 
and the central staff of Hayward ele- 
mentary schools. 

On an appointed day the students, 
accompanied by Elizabeth Lee, high 
school counselor, were transported by 
bus to the administration building. 
They were escorted to the board room, 
where they found booklets on the 
tables so each student could imme- 
diately become interested in the infor- 
mation given on Hayward schools. 
Refreshments were provided by the 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club and served to the students while 
they were looking through the book- 
lets. The students were now in a 
receptive mood to give their attention 
to a panel discussion on teaching. Sub- 
jects discussed were school buildings, 
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Here is the story of a successful recruitment project undertaken 
by a business and professional women’s club. With the aid of 
the new CTA publication, “Careers in Education,” similar projects 
all over the state will help us meet a critical problem. 


To Guide Youth Into Teaching 





equipment, supplies, salaries, teaching 
as a career, retirement benefits, and the 
need for teachers in the state. 


Visit Classrooms 


Following this session, students di- 
vided into small groups and were 
escorted in private cars to Baywood, 
Cherryland, Kimball, and Winton 
schools, where they were briefed by 
the principals and then taken to a pri- 
mary, intermediate, or upper grade, 
according to their choice. They ob- 
served the children and their teacher 
working in the classrooms. The student 
groups then met with the principal, a 
representative teacher and a central 
staff member to evaluate their observa- 
tions. On returning to the high school, 
the students wrote essays on their 
reaction to the program. The results 
indicated that 30 students are seriously 





A N attractive, two-color, well-illustrated 80-page booklet en 
titled “Careers in Education” came off the presses eatly 
in September. Published by California Teachers Association 


Careers 
WT 


Education 


70 pen drawings were created by Margaret Atkinson of the CT! 
Publications staff. The cover is a glossy black and red. 
Fifteen thousand copies will be made available to school dé 
tricts as a primary tool in the recruitment of teachers. A flood 
orders has already been received at CTA offices. Single copies a 
priced at 35 cents; in quantities of 10 or more, 27 cents each. 





Norma Shanaha, 























thinking about teaching as a career, 

This program was so well receive 
that the Hayward Business and Profe. 
sional Women’s Club invited the Ede, 
B.P.W. Club to use our plan in the Sap 
Lorenzo high and elementary school, 
The club and schools cooperated and 
an additional 27 seniors were recruited 
for teaching. 


Elementary Emphasis 

While the above program was in 
progress, the committee decided that a 
way should be found to acquaint mor 
students with the teacher recruitment 
program. We arrived at the concli- 
sion that students should become inter. 
ested in teaching before they ar 
seniors so they can plan their high 
school programs toward that goal 
Therefore, the committee decided to 
start a teacher recruitment program in 


under the sponsorship of the CTA 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, the 
booklet is directed to high schod 
and junior college students as a 
aid to selecting teaching as a pte 
fessional career. 

Charles Hamilton, secretary 
the TEPS Commission, and Dt 
Lucien Kinney of Stanford Uni 
versity, assisted by graduate stt- 
dents in the Stanford School d 
Education, wrote the text, whith 
was carefully checked in actu 
guidance conferences. More 
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the eighth grades of the Bret Harte 
and Winton schools. The principals 
agreed and gave us time for the project. 

The program in the elementary 
schools consisted of a panel discussion 
and a question and answer period. In 
addition to members talking about 
teaching as a career, specific areas were 
discussed such as primary, interme- 
diate, upper grades, high school and 
physical education. Each speaker gave 
interesting personal experiences which 
happened during his or her teaching 


career. 
At this point the committee knew 


nahay 


reer, that we had reached the students, but 
received | we wondered if the parents knew about 
| Profs | the teacher recruitment program. The 
he Eden } committee asked Esther Carson at the 
the Sin } high school to prepare a brochure 
school, | which was carried home by senior and 
ted and } eighth grade pupils. 
ecruited The general public was informed of 
the teacher recruitment program by 
several articles which were published 
in the local newspaper. Parents of all 
can high school students were informed of 
| the program by means of the Superin- 
ae tendent’s Bulletin. 
concl: | Results Constructive 
ne inter The committee evaluates the 
on ti ‘Teacher Recruitment Program” in this 
= way: 
' goal 1—Students and adults are aware of the 
ided 0 teacher shortage in the Hayward area. 
ve 2—A better understanding of the teach- 
saint ing profession has been promoted 
which should be conducive to more 
«let en- students entering the teaching field. 
5 early 3—There has been a spirit of coopera- 
ciation tion between schools and teachers in 
e CTA presenting the program to the stu- 
; dents and club members. 
ucation 4—Several ways have been found to give 
ds, the publicity to the project. 
school 5—A local club took the initiative in 
5 as al doing something about the teacher 
a pro shortage. 

As a result of the recruitment pro- 
tary of} sam a “Future Teachers of America” 
nd Dr. club has been organized in the Hay- 
d Uni ward high school. This group includes 
te sti any student in the school who is inter- 
wy ested in teaching. The members have 

“4 expressed a desire to visit the elemen- 
whic tary schools next year so they may 
actual receive first hand information on teach- 
re than ing as a career. 
re CTAP The Hayward B.P.W. Club has a 


scholarship fund of $600 which is avail- 
able on a loan basis to a student or 
mature woman for educational ad- 
vancement. At present $450 is being 
used by a person training for teaching. 
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New Revenue Code will allow rehef 


for teachers on retirement income 


EXEMPTION ALLOWED 


LIMITED exemption for retired 

teachers by means of an income 
tax credit will be permitted under the 
recently enacted United States Internal 
Revenue Code, according to advice 
from Harry L. Fledderman, attorney in 
the firm of Johnson and Stanton, CTA 
legal counsel. The average unem- 
ployed retired teacher in effect will be 
able to exempt up to $1200 of retire- 
ment income from tax in addition to 
other personal exemptions. 





MARY JO TREGILGAS started her new 
duties as NEA Director for California on 
July 1, serving with Dave Conley and John 
Palmer as representative of the state for 
the national professional organization. She 
won a B.A. from Whittier College in 1945, 
has taught sixth grade and directed the glee 
club at Augusta A. Mayo school in Comp- 
ton for seven years. She has been an officer 
of Compton Teachers’ Club for five years 
and a state council representative for three 
years. She has served as public relations 
chairman of CTA Southern Section and 
president of California School Public Re- 
lations Association. 


The National Retired Teachers Asso- 
ciation, affiliated with NEA, had 
worked for passage of a similar tax 
treatment (the Mason Bill) last spring, 
but its principal provisions were in- 
cluded in the 1954 tax revenue bill (HR 
8300) finally approved by Congress. 


Formula Fixed 


Section 37 of PL 591 provides 
that an individual who has received 
earned income in excess of $600 in each 
of any ten calendar years before the 
taxable year in which he has attained 
the age of 65 will be allowed a credit 
against his income equal to the income 
tax rate for the first $2000 of taxable 
income times the amount received as 
retirement income up to $1200 less (1) 
any amount received as a_ pension 
which would have been otherwise ex- 
cluded from gross income and (2) any 
amount of earned income in excess of 
$900 received by the taxpayer. 

Retirement income includes income 
from pensions, annuities, interests, 
rents, and dividends if it does not rep- 
resent compensation for personal serv- 
ices rendered during the taxable year, 
but does not include Social Security 
benefits. Any compensation earned 
during the year in excess of $900 would 
reduce the maximum amount of retire- 
ment income subject to this treatment. 
In most individual cases the new 
change amounts to a saving in income 
tax of $240 (20 per cent times retire- 
ment income of $1200). 


Husband and Wife Qualify 


Individuals who are under age 65 
and who are retired under a_ public 
retirement system, such as teachers in 
California, receive a similar credit on 
up to $1200 of pensions received under 
the public retirement system. A hus- 
band and wife each may qualify for 
this credit if they both meet the 
requirements of the section. In Cali- 
fornia where the retirement income is 
community property, up to $2400 could 
thus be received income tax free by a 
married couple. 





TEXTBOOK SELECTION All 


the. 
Is St 


def 


Advisory Committee on Public 


Relations Begins Its Studies 


(See Corey editorial on page three ) 


NEW and unique activity in the 

field of school public relations is 
now in full forward motion under the 
banner of California Teachers Associa- 
tion. It is the formation and work of 
the CTA Public Relations Advisory 
Panel. The panel is unique in that it 
functions only in an advisory capacity 
and because its membership includes 
three persons who are not members of 
the teaching profession. 


dations of the panel on the subject of 
the public relations importance of 
locally adopted policies and procedures 
for local selection of textbooks. The 
panel recommends: 

“1. That every school district formu- 
late a plan of procedure for the local 
selection of textbooks, have it adopted 
by the board, and have it followed as 
a matter of fixed policy. 

“2. That the planning of policies and 


———— 
—__< 

—-_ 

= —_ — 


How to make teachers more compe- 
tent in the skills necessary for satisfac. 
tory teacher-parent relationships. 

How to encourage administrators to 
give more complete and full inform. 
tion on schools matters to the press and 
other media. 

How to meet the complaint among 
teachers that too often they are unable 
to answer questions asked by parents 
and others because they are not in- 


0 


whicl 


Competent Members procedures in respect to the selection formed of administrative and_ board 
TI lis 1 £ the foll of textbooks might well be undertaken _ planning. lure | 
a castles uP " ne “ol by cooperation between administration How to get to the business com- | schoc 
oe ; rs. a eee e and teachers. It is the consensus of the munity in more impressive manner the It. 
a te Is R oe ak on ae panel that the process of selection of ever-recurring testimonials of promi- latior 
lett, President, Radio ro > textbooks is primarily a responsibility nent commercial leaders and firms to re 
wana Glenn = Caster, Assistant Vice o¢ the profession. the value of public education to Amer- ‘i 
President (Public Relations), Bank of “3. That details of h ] d can business. How to make unjustified prop 
America, Los Angeles; Dr. Herbert C se ciagaaine senegal ne Ahan ciate grant 
Clish, Su eiacmuiaicel Schools hen procedure, when adopted, be made the statement that administrators anl at th 
sari on f Ad ” °°" public, through all available channels boards sometimes give good recom- eens 
Francisco; ae aa . ee of publicity.” mendations to teachers when such rec- 
tive Assistant, Salinas Public Schools; . . ; ; ; . ae 
iat ca toon il Salis With this recommendation is being ommendations are unjustified. In 
arry Frishman, Supervisor of Publica- iii aie anitiiieiie. il al ing t 
tions, Long Beach Public Schools; Roy. * ypreal, Cumanes of Procedures How About Subversion? joine 
Russeberg, Editor and Co-Publisher for teathook selections which guide the i ide and frequent it 
. = : ° * activity in various California school How to give more wide and trequé _— 
Sacramento Union. Seteinie accent to the fact that the teaching | vote 
The contributions of the lay mem- , + ; ‘ —_ ‘rected legal and 
- et . ial ae The panel this year will examine at profession has itself direc ors 
bers to the work of this committee eit Monnet th ‘obl hild other roadblocks to thwart the possible } Repr 
deserve the appreciation of the teach- (©#S* *0uUrteen other problem children -_sfiltrati ‘ve persons at 
ing saaianen e California for their the public relations family. Re- cteanpane ™ — . me 
willingness to give so much of their duced in context, these are: . He ae a — to public cor — Co ; 
s g , ow to drive F m 
re to om = of — school- Wide Range of Studies sciousness the job the —_ : Calif 
ublic relationship in California. ; ; ac seh : aini outh forf As 
7 The panel has entire set up fifteen How to teach controversial subjects. ae a oe ° Teac 
: 7 cee . American citizenship. ac 
is alethnnn snebRneny. qlitels i ic How to get teachers out of the cli- 7 aint tha 
— vee yt mate of fear created by attacks How to meet the complaint “ In 
their intention to study so that they b van 7 aoe oe discipline is lacking in Califor nies 
may make recommendations as to how ree sh aaa . ial iene. Dem 
each might best be solved. heli ea a mage ness = at How to improve public understant- the ( 
velief the ern schools are neglect-_. , ; te 
y todays 
Recommend on Books nee the Cine Me. ing of the manner in which - - 
4s this is written, in early Septem- How t t the often-voiced schools are <cering varying OP 
As this is written, in early Septem Tow to meet the often-voiced com- (¢ instruction to meet varying abilities J grou 
ber, there is being prepared for mailing plaint that many students receive di- and needs of pupils quali 
to all administrators and CTA chartered — plomas which they do not seem to have Ange 
chapters the findings and recommen-_ merited. — Fi Harold Kingsley, of Field Seve fof C 
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Although support for Proposition 2 on 
the November general election ballot 


is strong, we must nol permut 


defeat by default . . . 


THIS WE MUST DO 


...to assure state aid for construction of needed schools, 


we must work locally for a “Yes” vote on Proposition 2 


NCE more, the people of California, come November 
2, will have an opportunity to meet the challenge 
which, as the Associated Press recently reported it, “the 
lure of the West and the June moon” have created in the 


schools of California. 


It is the challenge surging out of a growing school popt- . 


lation which is too big for available facilities. To meet it, 
the Legislature has placed on the ballot Proposition 2 which 
proposes that the State borrow $100,000,000 for loans and 
grants to school districts where the classrooms are bursting 
at the beams and where local ability to finance new con- 
struction has reached the legal limit. 


In light of the magnitude of the challenge, it is hearten- 
ing that never before have so many great statewide groups 
joined forces in a campaign for school building as have 
united this year to conduct the campaign for favorable 
vote on the bonding measure. 


Representative Leaders 


The Steering Committee in charge of the campaign 
consists of representatives of California State Chamber of 
Commerce, California Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
California Farm Bureau Federation, California Real Estate 
Association, California School Boards Association, California 
Teachers Association. 


In addition, the proposal has been endorsed by the 
American Federation of Labor, the American Legion, the 
Democratic Party, the Republican Party, and some others, 
the CIO planning action at its next state meeting. 


Also early endorsements have been generously voted by 
groups in large communities which will not be able to 
qualify for loans under the proposal. These include the Los 
Angeles Board of Education and the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce and the Oakland Board of Education. 
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In a manual of instructions from the Steering Committee, 
school administrators and local teacher clubs have been 
asked to lead off the organization of local campaign com- 
mittees made up of representatives of interests such as 
those which are on the Steering Committee or which have 
endorsed Proposition 2. 


No Major Publicity Planned 


The campaign will rely more upon organization than 
upon the piping of information through newspaper, radio 
and television advertising. Expenditures will be relatively 
moderate because of the united influence of the great 
organizations which are directing and participating in the 
campaign. 

One of the major moves to win votes is the preparation 
and distribution of three million folders entitled “Will There 
Be Room For Them?” citing briefly but with photographic 
punch the two-color message of the acute need for more 
classrooms. 

By the time this issue of the CTA Journal reaches its 
readers election day will not be far away. This is therefore 
the final appeal in this publication to members of the 
profession that they accelerate the drive for “Yes” votes in 
their local communities. 


Overcrowding Is Not Solved 


This will probably not be the last time that the voters 
will be asked to approve a large scale bond issue to meet 
the need for more schoolhouses. The human beings who 
came into the world in such large numbers during the war 
are just beginning to crowd into the 7th and 8th grades. 
Before you can say “extracurricular,” they will be in high 
school. The problem will probably be as productive of 
school folks’ headaches in two and four years as it is today. 

Between now and November 2, drive home again, again 
and again, the story of the biggest school housing problem 
that ever confronted any American state. 











CONSTITUTION 


Here is the behind-the-jacket 


story of a publisher’s success 


with a book about our greatest 


American document... 


Carol Greening 


O the average citizen, the Consti- 

tution of the United States is diffi- 
cult to read, to understand, or to 
remember. Written in the language of 
the eighteenth century, it is full of 
obscure words and phrases like “bill of 
attainder,” “imposts and excises.” Its 
concepts are not easy to grasp or to 
retain, especially if they are not trans- 
lated into terms of everyday life. 

Many Americans feel this way about 
the Constitution, and the problem has 
long been stumping educators. In 1950 
two Los Angeles teachers, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bruce A. Findlay, decided that 
something had to be done about it and 
they began to work out a simple, lively 
“visual interpretation” of the Consti- 
tution. 


Make Easier Understanding 


They took the Constitution, clause 
by clause, article by article, and put its 
meaning into terms that everyone could 
understand. For instance, to clarify the 
article dealing with legislative powers, 
they visualized the people as a power- 
house, with the people transmitting 
power to the Senate and the House of 
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Representatives. For each clause they 
prepared an appropriate illustration 
and a commentary explaining what 
rights and powers the American people 
give and get from each Article. The 
Findlays were surprised to find how 
naturally the Constitution fitted into 
this new dress, how relevant the 1787 
document was to the present day. 

The Findlays submitted their manu- 
script for this unconventinal treatment 
of the Constitution to Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. The Press was eager to pub- 
lish it if a means of financing certain 
heavy costs could be found. These 
included checking the manuscript and 
its teaching concepts thoroughly and 
paying an artist for drawn illustrations. 
Fortunately, a way of financing its pub- 
lication had just been opened. 

Two brothers, Gordon and Allan 
Crary, had made a grant to the Stan- 
ford University School of Education for 


*Title of the now famous book by Bruce 
Allyn Findlay and Esther Blair Findlay, 
published by Stanford University Press, 
1950, revised 1952, 282 pages. Miss Green- 
ing is publicity director for the publisher. 


a study of fundamental American 
ideals, along with an inquiry into th 
most effective means of getting those 
ideals to American school children and 
to American citizens in all walks of life 
This study showed that an understand. 
ing of the Constitution is fundament,| 
for good citizenship — but that fey 
Americans, young or old, understand 
the Constitution. 


Preparation Begun 


A. John Bartky, Director of this 
American Ideals Project, appropriated 
Crary funds to cover these extra pub- 
lishing costs. Richard Dawson, a free. 
lance artist, began the drawings which 
were to add so much character and 
liveliness to the book. Meanwhile, the 
text was fine-combed by professors of 
law, political science, and education at 
Stanford for possible misinterpretation, 

With this money, the elaborate edi- 
torial and art progress was under way, 
Finally, the book was ready. It had 
been christened “Your Rugged Consti- 
tution”—a title which was to invite an 
occasional smile from those who con- 
fused the title with a physiology text, 
but which nevertheless carried out the 
idea of the enduring vitality of the 
Constitution. 


The response to the book amazed 
both authors and publishers. It was 
promptly acclaimed as the most effec- 
tive popular interpretation of the United 
States Constitution ever published. 
Herbert Hoover praised it; Philip Mur- 
ray praised it. The Freedoms Founda- 
tion and the Colonial Dames of Amer- 
ica both gave it awards and citations. 
Teachers welcomed it with open arms. 


Stanford University Press turned over 
the textbook edition rights to Science 
Research Associates for the widest pos- 
sible national distribution. It was 
acclaimed by the constitutional com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association. 


Used in Citizen Education 


William Robertson Coe, a retired 
industrialist, distributed copies of the 
book to companies of which he was 4 
director. He found the response s0 
enthusiastic that he decided the book 
could be an important means of em- 
ployee citizenship education. As ai 
experiment, he financed an initial print 
ing of 100,000 copies of a_ special 
“Patriots Edition” which could be pur 
chased in large lots by companies t 
distribute to their employees. The idea 
caught on like wildfire; oil companies, 


cookie companies, banks, airlines, ral | 
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ways, chain stores, and firms of all 
varieties sent in orders. Distributors 
quickly mounted to the half million 
mark. Churches, patriotic organiza- 
tions, YMCA and similar groups also 
bought copies for distribution. Among 
the purchasers of the patriots edition 
have been Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company (40,000 copies), Standard Oil 
Company of California (10,000 copies), 
Ward Baking Company (8,000 copies) 
and Phillips Petroleum Company 
(20,000). 

In the Fall of 1952, “Your Rugged 
Constitution” entered a new phase. 
Donald Bean, Director of the Press, had 
long felt that the distribution of the 
hook to employees, though valuable in 
itself, was not enough to accomplish 
the basic goal of educating Americans 
about the Constitution or the principles 
of our way of life. A conversation with 
Albert Beeson, then in charge of indus- 
trial relations at Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation, led to a new 


AMENDMENT 9 


“The enumeration the 
mtitution of certain rights 
ill not be construed to deny 
disparage others retained by 


¢ people.” 


in 


ideny, To the federal government any authority over certain unspecified and 


indefinite rights. 


fet: 


experiment in employee relations, based 
on “Your Rugged Constitution.” 


Industry Takes Interest 


Food Machinery employees who had 
previously indicated that they would 
like to know more about the “why” and 
“how” of the American economy were 
now invited to a first experimental 
series of discussion meetings on Ameri- 
can Ideals and American Industry. 
Attendance was voluntary, in off-the- 
job time with attendance which aver- 
aged eighty per cent of those who 
registered for the course. Three groups 
attended — production workers, office 
workers, and supervisors. The course 
has now been repeated two additional 
times, one of nine and the other of ten 
two-hour sessions. Husbands and wives 
of employees were invited. Lecturers 
and discussion leaders were obtained 
from Stanford University and from the 
San Jose Adult Education Department. 

The sessions themselves consist of 
one-hour lecture periods (sometimes 










(2) Protection against interference with any rights that were not 
thought of in 1791; (4) further assurance that the people’s power 


will not be seized by a dictator. 


Reprinted from Your Rugged Constitution,Courtesy of Stanford University Press 
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with films), followed by brief breaks, 
and then by “the heart of the course”— 
the discussion sessions. Employees hash 
out such questions as “Why did we 
establish the Constitution of the United 
States? Does a social revolution always 
involve bloodshed and war? How much 
net profit does industry make? Are 
political parties pressure groups?” An 
economist, a union representative, a 
congressional representative each spoke 
at the session pertinent to his field. 
During the progress of the first and 
second repetitions of the course, Dr. 
Bertrand Klass of Stanford Research 
Institute evaluated the effectiveness of 
the program. Revisions and changes in 
program content and procedure were 
made as this research proceeded. At 
the conclusion of the experiment, Dr. 
Klass wrote a book about it entitled 
“The Stanford-Food Machinery Ameri- 
can Ideals Course: A Research Report 
on an Industrial Education Experi- 
ment,” which was published in Novem- 
ber 1953 by Stanford University Press. 


ia Study Groups Expand 
OU R R U G G F D CO N ST ITU Tl O N The “Handbook for Discussion Lead- 


ers,” which was used in the course, has 
also been published by the Press for 
general distribution. Dr. Klass’s book, 
however, includes not only the back- 
ground of the program, but also these 
| lecture and discussion outlines, back- 
| ground reading materials in full, evalu- 
| ations of the films used, and observa- 
tions made by SRI during the course. 
| Paul L. Davies, president of FMC, 
| wrote the foreword to the book. All 
'of these published materials — YRC, 
/etc.—have been used as textbooks in 
'the offerings of the Food Machinery 
Course by Adult Education. Leaders 
for each of these courses were obtained 
from San Francisco State College, 
Stanford University, and San Jose State 
College. 

The Sacramento Chamber of Com- 
merce sponsored a session of the course 
for its members, and in Palo Alto an 
| eleven-week course was sponsored by 
'the Palo Alto Department of Adult 
| Education, the Palo Alto Chamber of 
| Commerce, and the Stanford Univer- 
| sity Press. 

Each national election, each major 
| decision by America’s leaders, each 
| proposed change in its powers makes it 
_imperative for every citizen to under- 
|stand and appreciate the rights and 

privileges he holds ‘by virtue of the 
Constitution. The work begun by the 
Findlays will end only when that goal 
is achieved. 








E have received several requests 

that we publish a series of articles 
on the school district budget for infor- 
mation of teachers generally. It was 
suggested that such a series might ease 
the work of local association salary 
committees. 


A complete review of all school dis- 
trict budget problems would be like a 
textbook on school finance. These are 
already available. Rather we plan that 
occasional articles will deal with the 
most conspicuous problems which cause 
trouble in local salary discussions. We 
shall open the subject with some gen- 
eral observations. 


State Budget Studies 


We have sought in recent salary 
committee workshops to make salary 
committee members aware of the an- 
nual school budget studies of the State 
Department of Education Bureau of 
Educational Research. These are pub- 
lished annually for most districts and 
are the most convenient documents 
reporting the operations of the school 
district General Fund budget. These 
data furnish us with trends or ten- 
dencies, derived from actual district 
experience, as to the proportionate 
expenditures involved in maintaining 
programs of education in the public 
schools. It would be an unwarranted 
use of these trends to consider them as 
standards of expenditure practice to 
which all districts should adhere. How- 
ever, we are not amiss in pointing to 
these data as the most appropriate 
yardsticks at hand dealing with ques- 
tions about local budget planning and 
management. 


The school district budget appears in 
a local paper in August, meeting pub- 
lication requirements. A part of this 
schedule covers the General Fund 
section of the budget. There may be 
other funds budgeted separately and 
published, such as a Bond Interest and 
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Redemption Fund, a Building Fund 
(several kinds are possible), a Cafeteria 
Fund, a Child Care Center Fund, and 
so on. The General Fund is of interest 
to our present article because it is from 
this fund that certificated staff salary 
expenditures are made. This section 
of the budget is usually involved in 
the determination of a good salary 
schedule. 


Salaries and the Budget 


We need to be intelligent and reason- 
able in using “cold statistics” to prove 
our point in a local salary discussion 
involving the budget. For example, we 
might decide to argue as follows: 


“Our elementary district has an 
assessed valuation per ADA (AV/ 
ADA) of $10,000. This is close to aver- 


age assessed value. 


“We receive basic and equalization’ 
aid from the State amounting to $152 
per ADA. The State further helps us 
meet transportation expenditures and 
the excess costs of educating the 
atypical child. 


“Our local tax rate of $1.20 (30¢c 
above the 90c maximum, which was 
voted in a special election) raises $120 
per ADA, assuming a 100 per cent 
local tax collection, or $108 on a 90 
per cent of assessed value budget- 
drafting basis. 

“We have no less than $260 per ADA 
to spend, actually closer to $270 be- 
cause we are experiencing better than 
90 per cent tax collection. Let’s assume 
$265. 

“Recent experience with capital out- 
lay needs, community services, and 
food services has required elementary 
districts statewide to spend for these 
$20 per ADA. We therefore should 
have $245 per ADA to put into ‘current 
expenditures’ as defined by the Cali- 
fornia School Accounting Manual. 

“When we look at the pupil-teacher 
ratio for our classroom personnel, we 
get a ratio of 32 pupils per teacher. 
We should be spending $7,840 per 
classroom for current operations. 

“Elementary districts like ours, State 
budget studies show, tend to spend 
two-thirds of their current costs for 
‘instructional salaries. We might ex- 
pect to have such salary costs add up 
to $5,250 per classroom. 


trouble in local salary discussions 





“This expenditure will necessarily 
include the per-classroom costs of ad. 
ministrative services—principals, vice. 
principals, supervisors, coordinators, 
and counselors in the guidance field, 
to the extent that we are maintaining 
these services. (Health, psychological 
and welfare services, we know, are 
classified as auxiliary services else. 
where in the budget.) Studies show 
that districts like ours, offering them, 
will have such services require some. 
thing like 12 per cent of the salary cos 
in budget category 2a, leaving 88 per 
cent for the teacher. That leaves 
$4,260. 

“The financial statistics of our dis. 
trict indicate that we should be paying 
an average teacher’s salary of $4,260, 
Q.E.D.” 

Now then, this may be sound finan. 
cial statistics, but you still have not 
necessarily won your case for an aver- 
age salary of $4,260. You still havea 
couple of hurdles to run. First, you 
statistical averages of school costs are 
like the statistical average man. Heis 
a mathematical description, but he is 
not a living creature. As a_ living 
creature, the odds are overwhelming 
that he is exceptional in some way. 
Your school district’s budget will have 
something special about it, peculiar to 
your district. 



























Vhe Superintendent and the Budget 


Your second hurdle is the fact that 
your superintendent is likely to say to 
you, “But I do not, nor can I, drafta 
school district budget on the basis 0 
your argument. I don’t start with « 
per-pupil figure and plan my salary 
budget, or any other budget function in 
this way. I must work in terms o 
district totals because I must superit- 
tend a total district.” This is a correct 
statement. 

Nonetheless, this fact should not 
make it impossible for both of you t0 
agree that a per-pupil cost analysis 0 


















what is to happen in the budget after f 





it is drafted and in operation is a valid 
way to examine the anticipated effect 
of policies before their adoption. Both 
of you should be able to agree to admit 
this evidence. It is only on the basi 
of some common denominator that the 
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district can see whether it is doing as 
well as may be expected of it in terms 
of common experience and practice 
elsewhere. The superintendent should 
be interested in such statistics for what 
they tell him as a manager of the enter- 
prise: they help him to locate, identify, 
and solve his tough problems in provid- 
ing a sound school program not in any 
way inferior to that which districts with 
similar financial capabilities are offer- 
ing. A conspicuous part of the “sound 
school program” is a professional salary 
schedule which attracts and holds the 
district’s teachers and creates for them 
professional incentives. 


Many-Sided Problem 


We must remember that the figures 
which come to give the budget its 
“personality” appear only after many 
decisions in both the classroom and the 
central office, no few of which are diffi- 
cult decisions. How many pencils per 
pupil are we going to allow? How 
much paper? What supplementary 
text materials? Audio-visual aids? What 
supervisory service, if any? What size 
classes per teacher? These decisions 
finally must stand up under public 
scrutiny and possible protest. 

If you were following your local 
paper in August, you may have noticed 
that your district published there the 
proposed district budget for 1954-55. 
This printing is required as a part of 
the public hearing procedure in ad- 
vance of final adoption. Once adopted 
and filed with the county and state 
education offices, this budget sets the 
expenditure plan for the year. Within 


This last procedure is of interest 
because of the recent innovation of 
“current growth apportionment.” For 
rapidly growing districts, growth appor- 
tionment in addition to that based on 
the prior year’s ADA may be a large 
sum. This must be estimated and 
included in the budget; not to do so 
would mean the district could not 
spend this additional revenue when it 
applied for it and received it, without 
the trouble of re-hearing the budget. 

Another point to recall, though, is 
that while growth ADA brings in addi- 
tional revenues from the state, it does 
not add complementary revenue from 
the district. District revenue is always 
current, based upon this year’s assessed 
valuation and tax rate. State aid, com- 
puted upon last years ADA and 
assessed valuation, can be regarded as 
a kind of reimbursement for last year’s 
expenditures. Even growth apportion- 
ment is paid at the same rate per ADA 
as the regular apportionment for the 
previous year. In the district itself, 
unless there is a parallel growth in 
assessed valuation, a current increase 
in attendance actually will reduce local 
revenue per child. This is only partly 
compensated for by an increase in state 
equalization aid. 


Budget Forms 


The school district budget is not an 
affair of local whimsy. It is prescribed 
by law and is prepared on a State form, 
Form No. J-41, California State De- 
partment of Education. This form can 
be obtained from your local central 
office or from your County Superin- 
tendent. All teachers who want more 
than a mere brush with school finance 
should examine the budget. It is an 
important public document for preserv- 
ing local government and the fiscal 
independence of the public schools. 

Even so, Form J-41 does not carry 
the whole story. It is really only an 


An understanding of the problems of 


school budget-making will help 


clarify teachers’ salary deliberations 


the overall limits of revenues and 
expenditures, there may be modest 
variations among the items, but the 
overall limits cannot be exceeded. In 
the unusual event that a substantial 
excess in revenues does occur, the law 
provides for re-hearing the budget and 
adopting a new limit. 
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outline or plan for the district’s finan- 
cial operations. The full story lies 
within the accounting system of the 
district. 

There is one other document that 
should be described. It is Form J-42, 
which is a worksheet designed to help 
the local district draft its budget. The 


worksheet breaks down the expendi- 
ture categories into more detail, but 
for reasons of economy it is not re- 
quired that this detailed breakdown be 
published. In category 2a, Certificated 
Salaries of Instruction, the worksheet 
shows the following items: 

2al Supervisors’ Salaries 

2a2 Principals’ Salaries 


2a3 Teachers’ Salaries 
2a4 School Librarians’ Salaries 
2a5 Other Certificated Instructional 


Staff Salaries 


A still greater wealth of detail is 
available in the California School Ac- 
counting Manual. There we see, for 
example, that under category 2a5, we 
may classify directors, coordinators, 
counselors, lecturers, although in some 
cases it is also permitted to classify 
coordinators under “supervisors” or di- 
rectors under “principals.” Category 
2b covers non-certificated staff salaries 
involved in the instructional function, 
such as school secretaries and clerks in 
audio-visual departments. 


Should Know Procedure 


The documents mentioned herewith 
should be known to every teacher and 
be familiar to every salary committee 
member. Statistics on school finance 
should be the common property of 
everyone concerned with maintaining 
good schools, including parents and 
teachers. Such data are not a secret 
for trustees, school administration, tax- 
payers’ alliances, or even local teacher 
club officers. The use and significance 
of these materials should not be a 
matter of disagreement. Of course, the 
ultimate decisions, and wisely so, are 
in the hands of the popularly elected 
School Board, who should be persons 
to whom the documents and statistics 
make sense and guide policy. 

Finally, there are ingredients in 
budget drafting which cannot be re- 
duced to documents and statistics. 
There are good manners, good will, 
and good faith. They are, of course, 
the characteristics of fine people. The 
moral is obvious. 


(In later articles, we hope to go into 
the budgetary significance of maintenance 
and capital outlay costs, salary allocations, 
pupil-teacher ratio, assessed valuations and 
tax rates, varieties of district revenues, 
auxiliary and snecial service costs. If good 
research exists, we shall try to include it. 
If only good theory exists, we shall try to 
defend it.)—Dr. Kenneth R. Brown, CTA 


Director of Research. 



























Bulletins Help 
Superintendents 


In Communication 


UBLICATIONS produced by city 

and county superintendents of 
schools in California provide excellent 
examples of effective communication 
with staff. Those designed for distribu- 
tion to teachers and administrators 
contain official notices, announcements, 
and calendar of events, as well as notes 
on teacher aids and library accretions. 

Many of the more attractively edited 
and designed periodicals, however, are 
directed to parents and friends of the 
schools within the district. These will 
tend to include pictures and simply 
written articles describing construction 
programs, development of curriculum, 
and subjects of lay interest. 

The list below includes those bulle- 
tins received in the Journal office. 
Some are the best graphic presentations 
available in the state for a study of 
effective public relations and_profes- 
sional communication. 












Curriculum Story 





An interesting and profitable use of 
this medium in periodic exposition of 
“what we teach and how we teach it” 
is illustrated in Burbank Schools and in 
Santa Barbara City Schools. Both are 
four-page publications, devoting edi- 
tions to a single subject. San Diego 
City Schools also publishes an excel- 
lent Curriculum Digest, an eight-page 
monthly edited by Dr. George V. Hall. 
Others tending to emphasize the cur- 
riculum theme over news coverage in- 
clude Santa Barbara County Schools, 
Ventura County Schools, and San Ma- 
teo county’s Our Schools. 

Many of the larger districts in Cali- 
fornia publish annual reports. One of 
the best, judged on design, production, 
and content, is the report issued by 
San Diego City Schools. Others, more 
modest in specifications, have effec- 
tively told the story of instruction and 
citizen support. 











































Recruitment Brochures 


Recruitment of new teachers is a 
theme being pushed state-wide, finding 
excellent expression in printed bro- 
chures. A two-color four-page produc- 
tion by Pasadena Education Association 
entitled Is This the Life for You? is one 
of the best illustrations of what a local 
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teacher group can do to interest young 
people in teaching as a_ profession. 
PEA, with Carroll “Jim” Hanson as 
executive secretary, publishes a four- 
page monthly News, which ranks 
among the best as a local medium. 


Association Sheets 


Small teacher clubs often produce 
mimeograph news bulletins which serve 
primarily for announcement of meet- 
ings, reports, and summaries. A num- 
ber of city-wide associations are doing 
exceptionally well with monthly printed 
sheets, well designed and well-edited. 
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County Superintendents 


County Publication  Frequ. 
Alameda Bulletin M 
Contra Costa School Bulletin M 
Fresno Schools M 
Lassen School News M 
Los Angeles Bulletin W 
Marin Reporter M 
San Luis Obispo School Talk M 
Santa Barbara Schools M 
San Diego Education Newsletter M 
San Joaquin Newsletter M 
Santa Clara Bulletin M 
Sonoma School Bulletin’ M 
Ventura Schools M 
Yolo Bulletin M 


City Superintendents 


Alameda Bulletin M 
Bakersfield School Days M 
Burbank Schools M 
Kern Bulletin M 
Sacramento School News BM 
San Francisco Bulletin W 
San Diego Bulletin W 
San Bernardino Passing Marks M 
Santa Ana News Review SM 
Santa Barbara City Schools M 
: Bulletin W 
Stockton News Exchange M 


i) en, 


MERCED COUNTY Sa mane 
» —CHOOL BULLETIN 


VALLEJO UNIFIED SCHOOL 


SAN Joaautn counry inane 5 l E T 7 ] N EWS & JETT ER m0 come 


Among the better association bull. 
tins are: Richmond Education Associa. 
tion Report (Hiram D. Fry, editor), Lo, 
Angeles Elementary Teachers Chub 
Bulletin (Robert M. Haley, editor), Sap 
Francisco Classroom Teachers oes 
(Margaret Wheatley Merrill, editor), 
ATOLA Reporter (Affiliated Teacher 
Organizations of Los Angeles, Olive M 
Donegan, editor), San Diego County 
Teachers Association The Teacher (Bill 
Scarborough, editor), Fresno Teachers 
Association Chalk Talk, and Walny 
Creek Teachers Association In A Ny 
Shell. 




















SAN MATEO 
COUNTY SCHOOL 
BULLETIN 


REOWOOD CITY, CALIF 
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Education Builds A Bridge 


Freedom to learn and to love 1s here eloquently 
praised by an applicant for American citizenship 


REEDOM—the American kind of 

freedom—is of course the funda- 
mental thing that makes me want to 
become an American citizen. In the 
United States there is a really well 
organized form of government that 
respects the freedom of the individual 
and the rights of the people. My citi- 
zenship course at the Berkeley Evening 
High School has given me an added 
understanding of how this freedom 
works and how it came to be. Of its 
roots in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, with the assertion that men are 
created by God and endowed by Him 
with the rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. Of its devel- 
opment in the Constitution. Of its 
restatement in President Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address — “government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” What a privilege to live in a 
civilized land founded and guided by 
such truly Christian principles! 

But in addition, I have a number of 
very personal reasons for wanting 
American citizenship. First and fore- 
most, my son—my only child—is an 
American. He was born in this country; 
and under the law, though of Oriental 
descent, he gained by right of birth all 
the fortunate privileges of citizenship. 
When I first told him of my intention 
to become a citizen, his eyes sparkled 
and his face lighted up with joy. At 
that moment I knew that he, too, felt 
as | did—namely, that by becoming a 
citizen I would be strengthening and 
deepening the bond between us. 

My second personal reason is that I 
have had very close contacts with many 
American friends for almost half a 
century. In Japan, I was in the Mission 
school and college for 26 years, 10 as 
a student and 16 as a teacher. After 
that, I lived in the United States for 
the past 22 years. And in these 48 
years, I have been drawn more and 
more toward an American point-of-view 
and an appreciation of the United 
States. So I look upon becoming a 
citizen as a natural step, and one 
indeed that seems prepared for me by 
Providence. 

And my final personal reason is this: 
Despite my long and happy years of 
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SUGI HIDA TOGASAKIT, 


author of this eloquent essay on freedom, 
was born in Japan and was reared in the 
ancient tradition. As a girl, she attended a 
mission Sunday school, won a scholarship 
to a Methodist college in Tokyo, and was 
graduated in 1924. She became a teacher, 
married a pioneer California resident. Her 
son was graduated from Duke University 
this June. For the past seven years a 
teacher of Japanese at the University of 
California, she attended a citizenship 
course at Berkeley Evening School, where 
she wrote the essay. She became a citizen 
last December. Photo by G. Paul Bishop, 
Berkeley. 


residence here, I have always had a 
lonesome feeling in my heart. The 
feeling that comes from being an alien 
in a foreign country. By becoming a 
citizen, I would be an alien no longer. 
I would have found a place to spend 
the rest of my days in inner tranquility, 
in this land where I have loved to live 
—until at last my soul be taken to its 
heavenly abode and its celestial citi- 
zenship. 

These, then, are the reasons why I 
want to become a citizen of the United 
States. Some—like the wish for liberty, 
and the right to pursue happiness in 





one’s own way—are the universal ones 
that have brought settlers to this coun- 
try from the beginning. Others, as I 
have said, are highly personal. And as 
I contemplate the privilege of American 
citizenship, I ask myself a question that 
is both general and personal: As a new 
American of Japanese birth and ances- 
try, what sort of a citizen should I be? 

First of all, I—and other new citizens 
of Japanese origin—should give abso- 
lute allegiance and loyalty to our new 
country, the United States of America. 

At the same time, we should not 
forget the cultural heritage we have 
brought with us from another land, but 
should contribute what we can of it to 
our new home. Japanese literature, 
drama, art, music—these are all gifts 
with which we can enrich the life of 
America. So I think we will make 
better citizens if we do not forget our 
origin, but rather remember it. That 
way we can also help to promote a 
better understanding between the two 
nations, the land of our birth and the 
land of our new allegiance. I myself 
have been teaching Japanese in the Far 
Eastern Language School of the Uni- 
versity of California for the past six 
years. And during that time, it has 
often given me pleasure to think that I 
was serving as a small part of a bridge 
across the Pacific Ocean—a _ bridge 
of better understanding between two 
countries. 

That, it seems to me, is the best way 
we Japanese-born can become good 
citizens of the United States: not to 
forget our original culture, but to con- 
tribute it for the benefit of our adopted 
homeland, and for a greater harmony 
between nations. America, after all, is 
a land settled by many races and peo- 
ples from many parts of the world. 
And just as the harmonized colors of 
the rainbow are far more beautiful 
than a single color alone, just as a great 
orchestra has a far richer sound than a 
single instrument, so a harmony of 
many cultures makes a still happier 
America. And ultimately, we pray, a 
better and more peaceful world—where 
all the nations may one day, under the 
blessing of Almighty God, walk hand 
in hand. 
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The Way to Human Worth 


C. Delmar Gray 


This essay, written by C. Delmar Gray 
in 1952, is one of a series titled Values in 
Good Living which he has distributed 
weekly since 1948 to teachers of his dis- 
trict. The six volumes of mimeographed 
essays illustrate a remarkable effort to com- 
municate to staff members bits of educa- 
tional philosophy in pertinent and useful 
form. Mr. Gray, district superintendent of 
Escondido elementary schools, was featured 
in an article entitled “Competence Teams 
of Escondido” published in the September 
edition of CTA Journal.—J]. W .M. 


HE search for worthiness is the 

incentive for learning, whether it 
be in or out of school. Carl Rogers, 
University of Chicago, says he is con- 
vinced he can teaching nothing of 
significance but, of course, he admits 
he and others may learn many things 
of significance. Always there are great 
gaps between teaching and learning. 
We as teachers are probably most 
effective when we grow toward being 
master learners. We must forget super- 
ficial differences between age brackets 
among human beings and search for 
worthiness together. 

There are five steps leading to 
worthiness: 

1. Control by the Society (imposed 
discipline). The novitiate must learn 
the rules and habits of any area of 
experience he enters. If it be golf, he 
must accept graciously the laws of the 
game. Otherwise it would not be golf 
as we know it. The same is true of a 
child born into a given society or cul- 
ture. Before he was born the rules 
were made by which man avoided 
chaos and anarchy and by which sur- 
vival would be guaranteed. The re- 
quirements for acceptance of each 
newcomer is the essence of exterior 
discipline. The agents of society for 
levels of discipline are the home, 
school, and vocational supervisors. 

2. Self-control. As one learns what 
is expected of him he need no longer 
be controlled, for he is permitted to 
discipline himself and thus he assumes 
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responsibility. Controls released too 
soon produce facetious, undependable 
behavior. Controls not released soon 
enough rob the individual of the right 
to independence in thought or action. 
A good mother does not lead her child 
when he can walk alone. In golf the 
learner can be released from the super- 
vision of the instructor to play as a 
companion. 

3. High-level Skill. Anyone who 
arrives at the state of self-direction can 
persist toward goals that require prac- 
tice, studiousness, and long states of 
maturation. 

Here accumulativeness becomes evi- 
dent. One cannot persist unless he be 
capable of self-direction learned from 
exterior sources. Then, too, it is un- 
profitable to develop skills not harmo- 
nious with the approved goals of the 
culture in which one resides. The 
perfection of a skill or an ability is not 
as closely geared to chronological age 
as to the extent of maturation achieved 
by persistent effort. In many things 
maturation achieves its highest state in 
school and falls into various states of 
atrophy thereafter. 

Incentive is poorly conceived by the 
teacher or parent who pats a child 
compromisingly and tells him a thor- 
oughly poor piece of work is pretty 
good for him. That is tantamount to 
admitting that we didn’t expect any- 
thing of him anyhow. Vocal preaching 
is likewise ineffective in any class 
except vocal expression. What the 
learner needs is a demonstration by a 
master in a functional performance. 
That is inspiration. It is converted into 
enthusiasm as the learner participates 
in the work situation along with one 
who merits admiration. Practice is the 
only road to perfection. This third step 
toward worthiness requires that he or 
she with the highest level of skill be 
expanding that skill by working on it 
in front of those with lesser skills or 
abilities. That one is the master learner 


of greatest influence in leading others 
whether on the payroll as such or Not 
What we need in the schools for leader. 
ship in learning are learners who work 
at it in a convincing way. Thus, eye, 
tually, one’s words have Significance 
All abilities are specific and only 
attained by a sequence of work sity). 
tions persistent enough for maturatio; 
as a continuous process. Maturity js , 
point of rest. 


4. Creativeness. Two points of viey 
are essential here. One is that no on 
is creative until he reaches the level of 
performance by those in his envio. 
ment working on similar tasks. No on 
can expand any horizon until he ¢op. 
templates and understands all know) 
by his compatriots. Only those with 
high-level skill can be creative. Cre. 
tiveness is not an accident; it is a result 

The other view essential for worth. 
ness defines a way of life. He wh 
lives creatively must begin on step one 
of worthiness and proceed through 
steps two and three. Thus before one 
attains a reputation or receives honor 
as creative he must emulate creative 
people, seek creative avocations, and 
have a period for practice. The scene 
may be a garden, a shop, or a desk, 
For a way of life it should involve all 
possible avenues of expression. 

All differences between the teachers 
of California and the pre - discovery 
natives are explained by the procession 
of individuals who rose to step four on 
the scale of worthiness from then to 
now. 

5. Spiritual Freedom. All freedom 
is spiritual. The laws that govern the 
human body are inviolable. The differ- 
ence between the beasts of the field 
and human beings is spiritual freedom. 
The animals are slaves to environment. 
Freedom is defined by the degree to 
which man selects and controls por 
tions of his environment. Each of 1s 
can make choices. Every choice is 
selection of one’s environment. He who 
is properly disciplined attains self-disci 
pline. One with self-discipline cat 
persist to attain high-level skill o 
ability. Then the doors of creativenes 
open and freedom to choose and ust 
expand. 

Freedom is not a gift. It is earned, 
It can be denied but it can’t be given 
away. 

These five steps are objectives 0 
education and, properly expressed. 
define spiritual freedom, explain the 
goals of democracy, and preserve the 
culture. 
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THE TEST 
OF A 


ITTLE girls put on their best 
dresses, and boys showed scrubbed 
and shining faces when Vaccination 
Day came to Alameda County schools. 
When the pink fluid was injected in 
outstretched arms, scarcely a_ child 
winced. It was almost a game to the 
youngsters. As one doctor said, “We 
expected more tears, although the polio 
shots are practically painless. But there 
has been very, very little crying.” 
Probably the presence of their 
mothers—who volunteered to assist at 
the school clinics—and their teachers, 
who had prepared them for the test, 
helped the youngsters be brave. With- 
out understanding the technical aspects, 
they sensed their part as crusaders in 
the nation’s all-out war against polio. 
They were especially pleased to receive 
‘Polio Pioneer” buttons, after all three 
inoculations had been completed. 


Take Part in Test 


Southern Alameda County was the 
site chosen for the test in California, 
one of 217 areas in 44 states. All first, 
second and third grade children were 
eligible, but only those whose parents 
had signed a request form could receive 
the inoculations. As it turned out, 


approximately 7,458 children partici- 
pated, representing over 46 per cent. 
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Kathleen Diviglianti, third-grader at Woodrow Wilson elementary school, San Leandro, 


made a face when Dr. Allen S. Mariner inoculated her with the Salk vaccine. But she 
took the test in stride. Watching is Mrs. Elizabeth Neinan, public health nurse. Doctors 
and nurses volunteered their services in the polio vaccine trial in southern Alameda 
County, which treated over 7000 students. S. F. Examiner photo. 


POLIO VACCINE ~ « « Maran V. Miller 


Only half the children received the 
Salk vaccine, named for the scientist 
who developed it, Dr. Jonas E. Salk, a 
March of Dimes grantee. The other 
half received the control fluid, an 
innocuous substance which looked just 
like the vaccine. No one at the trial 
knew which fluid each child received. 
The code which contains this secret is 
known only to the Poliomyelitis Vac- 
cine Evaluation Center at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, where scientists are 
now tabulating records on some 1,800,- 
000 children. What has transpired 
during the 1954 polio season will fur- 
nish the key to the vaccine’s effective- 
ness. By comparing polio incidence 
among the nation’s children who re- 
ceived the vaccine and those in the test 
who did not, the ability of this vaccine 
to prevent paralytic polio will be 
known. Publication of the results is 
expected early in 1955. 


To Fight Polio 


Some of the children—like the 190 
youngsters in Decoto—rolled up their 
sleeves five times in the interests of 
science. In addition to three inocula- 
tions of the serum, these “pioneers” 
gave two samples of their blood. This 
portion of the test will enable scientists 
to compare the level of polio antibodies 





in the blood before and after the 
inoculations. Giving blood isn’t always 
easy to take. To reward these little 
ones for their extra service, TV and 
stage performers were engaged for a 
show at Decoto and Hillview Crest 
schools. 

The test was conducted for the 
National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis by the Alameda County Health 
Department, with the endorsement of 
the California State Board of Health. 
More than 100 volunteer doctors and 
an equal number of nurses were on 
duty in the school clinics. A huge 
staff of volunteers was necessary to 
handle not only the actual program of 
inoculation, but the vast amount of 
recording necessary for scientists to 
check the efficacy of the vaccine. It 
was a splendid community effort in 
a cause made possible by the dollars 
and dimes contributed by parents—and 
by children themselves—in the annual 
March of Dimes. 

If the tests bear out the early promise 
of the vaccine, the medical profession 
aided by the 16-year research pro- 
gram of the National Foundation—will 
have conquered another dread disease. 
The day when every child in the nation 
can be immunized against polio may 
not be too far off. 
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This mother-daughter combination, Point Loma High sophomore Susan Fletcher and 
Mrs. Willis Fletcher, both exhibited in the Point Loma Art Fair. Susan here works on 
a water color with the encouragement of her mother, a San Diego Art Guild member and 
winner of two water color prizes in the San Diego County Fair. 


Here’s how a high school teacher stimulated 


an interest in art for the entire community 


ART FOR EVERYBODY 


Jacqueline Merrill 


Journalism Intern, San Diego City Schools Information Office 


OOD art is something that the 

entire community, including the 
younger generation, should share. This 
opinion, translated into action, has 
resulted in establishment of one of the 
most unusual art exhibitions in South- 
ern California—the Point Loma High 
School Art Fair. 

Artists throughout the San Diego 
area contribute their best work to be 
displayed with students’ exhibits. Each 
exhibitor is limited to one entry—an 
oil painting, watercolor, pastel, draw- 
ing or print. More than 2200 persons 
attended this year’s Seventh Annual 
Fair, which displayed 101 entries by 
community artists, six by faculty mem- 
bers and 64 by students. 

Point Loma High art teacher J. 
Milford Ellison, himself one of the 
most accomplished painters in the area, 
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is enthusiastic when he recalls the rapid 
growth of the school-community art 
exhibition since he instigated it on a 
modest scale in 1948. 

The first exhibition displayed the 
work of 35 community artists. Approx- 
imately 400 persons attended. The idea 
was popular and each year the show 
grew, until it was moved to larger 
quarters. 


Community Sharing 

Behind this increasingly 
event is Ellison’s sincere conviction that 
more people, students and adults alike, 
should experience the satisfaction of 
artistic creation in a personal sense, and 
that the entire community should share 
in the enjoyment of the artist’s efforts. 

“Take the students first,” says Elli- 
“Development of some art appre- 


popular 


son, 


ciation is important in the process of 
education. In a big high school ey 
student cannot take art nor can the 
school see that every student visits an 
art gallery. So, in an effort to give 
each student an opportunity to apie. 
ciate the value of good art—cal] jt 
‘exposing’ him to art if you like—why 
not bring the art gallery to him, s 
to speak? That's the effect of this 
exhibition.” 

The second major purpose of the 
exhibition is to help make the entire 
community more art conscious, Jy 
addition to acquainting parents and 
others with the school art program, j 
encourages the general public to be. 
come conscious of and appreciate the 
full scope of the “living art”—art being 
produced here, now—in the San Diego 
area. 

The third purpose is to give com. 
munity artists encouragement and stim. 
ulation by providing another means for 
them to exhibit their best work. 


Stimulated New Interest 


About 25 per cent of Point Lomas 
students are enrolled in an art class a 
some time. Most of the remaining 7 
per cent would have little or no & 
posure to art were it not for this annual 
exhibition. There is some indication 
that the exhibition not only has served 
to “expose” students to art but that i 
has stimulated enrollment in art classes 


In recent years the school had to 
increase its art department classes from 
eight to 12. Enrollment in art classe 
has outstripped increased enrollment 
in the school, percentagewise. 

Another pleasing aspect of the exhi- 
bition — an indication that it is suc 
ceeding in its goals—is that it has 
encouraged family participation. 

This year, for instance, visitors could 
see not only a painting by a Point Lom 
sophomore, but also a water color by 
her mother, a prize winner in th 
county fair. 


Wide publicity was given this Fait 


throughout the community. The Sut 
day paper used an advance story with 
a photo and the daily and weekly 
papers gave it coverage. It was also 
publicized on local radio and televisio 
programs. 

Ellison, as chairman, remains the 
driving force behind the event, but! 
has grown to be far more than a om 
man promotion. The entire art depart 
ment staff shares responsibilities. 
P-TA and student committees also help 
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A thrilling documentary film on 
the creation of the Grand Canyon 


Here, in 28 breathtaking minutes, the story of the 
Grand Canyon virtually unfolds before your eyes. 

Through the magnificence of vivid color photo- 
graphy, you'll trace the history of the Earth from 
its long-ago beginning to the present...from a 
seething cauldron of fire three billion years ago to 
the tranquility that today marks the majestic 
Grand Canyon. 

Pre-historic eras, with all their chaos and tur- 
bulence seemingly come to life in a presentation 
so real, it’s as though cameramen were on the spot 
filming the Earth as it revolved on its fathomless 
course through time. 

This thrilling documentary, a non-commercial 
educational film, is now available for classroom 
showings. To secure a print of “In the Beginning” for 
your history, geography or science courses, write 
to the Modern Talking Picture office nearest you. 


Modern Talking Picture Modern Talking Picture Service 
Service, Inc. c/o Hillam’s 16MM Pictures 
2400 West 7th St. 54 Post Office Place 

Los Angeles 57, Calif. Salt Lake City, Utah 


Frank Church Films Rarig Motion Picture Company 
6117 Grove St. 5514 University Way 
Oakland 9, Calif. Seattle 5, Wash. 


“We pay our highest tribute to the writer, pro- 
ducer, technical directors, photographers and to 
General Petroleum Corporation for giving to the 
public this masterpiece of entertainment and 
education*’ 


Southern California 
Motion Picture Council 


GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
A Flying Red Horse Company 





1954-1955 EDITION 


RncA VICTOR 


Educational 
Record Catalog 


HERE’s A functional and easy-to-use 
record catalog, listing over 1000 re- 
cordings, and designed with the class- 
room teacher specifically in mind. It 
comprises a wealth of material for 
curricular use in music, social studies, 
language, arts and other studies, and 
is carefully organized for convenient 
reference and abundant information. 


OVER 110 PAGES 


More than 1000 listings 
of all speeds 


Edueational Records 
of all types — 
Rhythms, Listening, and Singing 
Programs 
Folk Dances 
Language Courses 


Rep SEAL REcorDs 
CHOSEN FROM 
**Music AMERICA LOvEs BEsST’’ 


Annotated for easy selection and 
effective correlation with music and 
other subject areas. 


CHILDREN’s REcorps FROM 
THE “‘LitTLeE Nipper” SERIES 


e A selected list, graded for appro- 
priate utilization of song and story. 


Complete price information 


Price 10 cents 


Send for your copy today 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 
Dept. K-16 

Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, New Jersey 


Mail me a copy of the new RCA Victor Edu- 
cational Record Catalog. Enclosed is 10 cents 
to cover cost and mailing. 


Name 
Address___ 
City 


Keeping Parents 


Informed 
Mrs. Jules Stephens 


Mrs. Stephens is president of the Santa 
Cruz county council of the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers and past- 
president of the T. S. MacQuiddy PTA 


unit in Watsonville. 


XCELLENT parent-teacher rela- 

tions are not something that just 
happen. They start with a well-informed 
and interested group of parents who 
are articulate about the fine things that 
are being done in our schools. 

Group parent-teacher conferences 
are held in each grade at least twice a 
year. These do not take the place of 
the individual parent-teacher confer- 
ences which are also scheduled for at 
least twice a year. 


Group Meetings Held 


The first conference was held shortly 
after school opened. At this time par- 
ents were told of the curriculum for 
the coming year and each parent re- 
ceived a mimeographed “brief” of the 
work to be covered in each subject 
area. A filmstrip on report cards was 
shown and our own report cards 
handed out, explained and discussed 
Some suggestions from these discus- 
sions were later adopted by our school. 
One of the most appreciated things 
from this conference was the mimec- 
graphed sheet explaining normal physi- 
cal and emotional development of the 
child at each grade level. 

We have had excellent attendance 
and interesting subject matter at these 
conferences. Through actual classroom 
demonstrations that precede the con- 
ferences, parents have learned the 
importance of spelling and writing as 
an aid to reading, how films are used 
to enrich a unit of work in Social 
Studies, how arithmetic is presented in 
a meaningful way, and how phonics is 
taught today. 


Mysteries Explained 


Too often the very simple things that 
teachers accept as a matter of course 
are a mystery to parents. No better 
example of this can be demonstrated 
than the manuscript your child uses 
when he first starts school. Were you 
brought up to print like this “END”? 
Your child will tell you this is wrong. 
When you have talked with a teacher 
and learned that the correct way is 


For confidence 


and success 


in the middle grades 


THE NEW BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 


Now in use: 


THE NEW Times and Places 
(Book 4/1) 


Ready January 1: 


More Times and Places 
(Book 4/2) + Teacher's Edi. 
tion + Think-and-Do Book 


Coming early in 1955: 


THE NEW Days and Deeds 
(Book 5/1) 


THE NEW People and Progress 
(Book 6/1) 


The New Basic Reading Program is 
a solid, sequential program, designed 
to help teachers develop in all their 
pupils the basic skills and understand: 
ings children need for confident, suc | 
cessful reading in all areas of the 
curriculum; to build character through 
stories that meet children's personal 
and social needs; to acquaint children 
with good literature; to provide leads | 
to wide personal reading. 


Write for detailed informatim 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas + San Francisco «New York 
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Have | you | seen it? 


America’s Famous Child Development Plan 


Never before 
such a wealth 
of material 

to help you 
enrich your 


curriculum! 
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Now 15 volumes—7 completely new! 
Hundreds of beautifully illustrated 
stories, poems, fairy tales, adventures 
—to arouse children’s interest, supply 
necessary visual imagery, help you 
initiate topics. 


New science volume — exciting illus- 
trations, interpretations of living 
things, the sky, earth, machines. 


New art volume —finest creative pro- 
grams ever worked out for children. 
Hundreds of appreciation activities! 


New music volume—new fun with 
sound and rhythm—songs, hymns, lull- 
abies! 


New guidance material — over 150 
specialists help you better understand 
children, explain different behavior- 
types to parents. 


Complete with curriculum and corre- 
sponding correlations for each of the 
early grades. Helps enrich your back- 
ground, locate teaching aids and ma- 
terials needed, develop strong year 
‘round program. 


At no change in price! If you haven’t 
seen the new Childcraft edition, write 
for full information today. Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Hayes, Childcraft, Dept. 3220, 
Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 
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To help your 
students understand 


Perhaps your students have asked 
you questions about menstruation 
...or they may be too shy to 
ask for information. 


Many teachers have found three 
Modess booklets a very good ap- 
proach to this delicate subject. 


“Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered” gives pre-teen girls a clear, 
simple introduction to the subject 
of menstruation. 


“Growing Up and Liking It” 


explains menstruation in a teen- 
age girl’s language. Offers tips on 
health, beauty and poise. 


“It’s So Much Easier When 
You Know” answers many ques- 
tions about menstrual physiology 
and the use of tampons. 


For your free copies, write: Anne 
Shelby, Personal Products Corp., 
Box 5466-10, Milltown, N. J. Or 
mail coupon. 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5466-10, Milltown, N. J. 
Please send free 


.. booklets ‘ ‘Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 


. .booklets ‘‘Growing Up and Liking It” 


.. booklets ‘It’s So Much Easier When 
You Know”’ 


Name 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Street 


“end” and have seen for yourself the 
simple steps and a few strokes involved 
in the transition from the the manu- 
script “end” to the script “end,” you 
wonder why you didn’t see that for 
yourself, and you begin to understand 
the reasons for many of the things that 
are different from your days at school. 

There are no PTA room parties to 
encroach on instructional time. We 
have not felt this a loss. The fine 
attendance of parents at group confer- 
ences is evidence of their interest in 
their children’s school work. Most 
mothers if asked, “Would you rather 
bake a cake or learn something to help 
your child?” would not hesitate in their 
selection of the latter. 


See How Reading Begins 


At the first PTA meeting of the 
year, our teachers were introduced in 
an interesting way. Slides taken of the 
children at work on some phase of the 
reading programs at each level were 
explained by each teacher as she was 
presented. Parents felt they were bet- 
ter acquainted with the teachers and 
the entire school program after this 
glimpse at how reading begins in the 
kindergarten and develops through the 
grades. 

Programs demonstrating the culmi- 
nating activities of Social Studies units 
through art, music, folk dance and 
choral speech have been used by our 
PTA to acquaint parents with the 
work carried on in our school. 

Programs given in each classroom 
at Christmas and during Public Schools 
Week bring parents into the school, 
and give intimate acquaintance with 
teachers and the work being done at 
each level of development. 


Classroom Newspaper 


An effective way of keeping our 
parents informed of school projects and 
goals, is the weekly classroom news- 
paper. This usually starts with a para- 
graph written by the teacher telling of 
special things the class is doing at 
present, followed by news notes gath- 
ered by the children. Special achieve- 
ments are noted and interesting things 
done away from school receive com- 
ment. It adds up to a readable weekly 
summary of classroom activities. 

Times and teaching methods do 
change and there is no better way to 
improve home-school relations than to 
keep parents informed of these changes 
as their children progress through our 
schools. These parents will be staunch 
supporters of the school system. 


EDUCATORS! 
STUDENTS! 


TRAVEL IN 


Ewrone THE 
Pamosa Way 


FOR JUST 


& PER Mite 


petit ogi 
PD +45 1 Be] 


Te Most Economical, Attractive 
Way Ever Devised To Really See 
Europe On A Limited Budget! 


eAs many as eight people 
including your students can now 
travel Europe in the famous Volks. 
wagen Micro-Bus. There's plenty of 
room for comfortable riding —plenty 
of room for luggage. A PAMOSA 
travel expert will prepare a “custom: 
ized itinerary” based on your desires, 
and your pre-determined budget. 
You'll visit wonderful “off the beaten 
path” spots and _ localities, stay in 
quaint, colorful auberges, and inns. 
When you travel Europe the PA- 
MOSA THRIFTOURS way you'll see 
the true old world, become intimately 
acquainted with its traditions, its old 
world culture, only when traveling 
by auto can this be accomplished. 
START PLANNING RIGHT AWAY 
FOR YOUR TRIP TO EUROPE THE 
THRIFTOURS WAY. The Sooner 
You Start Your Planning The Better. 


WRITE OR PHONE THE NEAREST 
PAMOSA OFFICE NOW FOR OUR FREE 
BOOKLET “EUROPE BY MOTOR AT 3 
CENTS A MILE"’ 


LOS ANGELES 
448 s. Hitt MA 6-684) 

? aa Ames 
ex SAR TOS Te 


SAN FRANCISCO, 323 Geary st. YU 2-562! 


“THE THRIFTOURS PLAN 
IS DESIGNED ESPECIALLY 
FOR EDUCATORS” 
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Mr. California 
Retires Again 


Rockwell D. Hunt 


Dr. Hunt, at the age of 86, became direc- 
tor-emeritus of the California History 
Foundation in August, “in other words 
retired from active duty.” Loaded with 
academic and civic honors, the well-known 
quthor, historian, and teacher has continued 
to be active this fall. Believing that his 
buoyant, youthful zest and philosophical 
outlook should be an inspiration to all 
teachers as well as those in retired status, 
the Journal, having published a personal 
Hunt valedictory in the January 1953 edi- 
tion, is happy to reintroduce “Mr. Cali- 


JW M. 


fornia.” 


Y first retirement came when I 
was 77—too early for me! 
Up to that time retirement had been 


‘purely a matter for individual decision. 


But the University was now large; a 
regular system was put into operation. 
I, along with others, became a part of 
the system. I accepted the situation 
gracefully and tried to adjust myself 
to being “officially” retired, though 
retirement did not mean inactivity. 
During the second year a letter came 
from the young president of College of 
the Pacific suggesting the possibility of 
a pleasant relationship in the history 
department there, as director of the 
proposed California History Founda- 
tion. California history had been an 
active interest of mine for more than 
fifty years. This the president knew 
well. I could not help being interested. 
After exchange of a few letters, I 
accepted the invitation and decided to 
end my retirement before any salary 
had been either offered or demanded. 
I entered upon my new task with a 
purpose of making a contribution, an- 
ticipating real gratification in service, 
with no misgiving about the paycheck. 
It worked out to mutual satisfaction. 
That was in 1947. The attractiveness 
of my free-lance position was greatly 
enhanced by two special factors: first, 
Thad already served on the faculty of 
the College for seven years, half a cen- 
tury earlier. So it was in a sense like 
coming back home. Second, the great 
Centennial years in California history 
(1948, 1949, 1950) were just ahead, an 
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Meet the'train crew” 
that doesnt ride your train! 









Riding along on the train you may catch glimpses of men at work 
out on the tracks or at stations. These men, even though they aren’t 
riding on the train with you, are really part of the “train crew” — 
contributing to the safety and comfort you enjoy. 





Here’s one of these men whom you won't 
even see. He’s sitting at a Centralized Traffic 
Control board, on which the position of each 
train is shown by electric lights. By pushing 
buttons or moving levers, he sets signals and 
throws switches, maybe a hundred miles or 
more away, so that your train may pass 
others in safety and without delay. 





After the train has reached its destination, 
still other men have their work to do. The 
engine is taken off for servicing and made 
ready for the return trip. The cars go to the 
coach yard for cleaning, inside and out. Then, 
when all is ready, they are made up once 
again into trains to serve other passengers 
on other journeys. 





ae = i 





All along the line there are other men per- 
forming special services. Some work on the 
tracks to keep them level and smooth. Others 
inspect the train as it passes or as it stops at 
certain stations. These sharp-eyed guardians of 
your safety check the brakes, wheels, bearings, 
couplers and other moving parts to make sure 
that everything is in top-notch working order. 


rt 
Ss . LA 4 
Skilled people in shops, offices and stations, 
and all along the line—as well as on the trains 
—work together not only to carry the com- 
merce of the country but also to meet your 
individual transportation needs, comfortably 
and economically —over lines built and main- 
tained by the railroads without expense to 
the taxpayer. 





ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 14. 
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inspiring time to promote the history of 
my native state, to be followed by the 
Centenary of the College itself (1951). 


Instead of being active as Director 
for three years, a maximum I had 
envisaged when I accepted the position 
in my 80th year, here I am, completing 
my seventh year! Call it sentimental if 
you like, there’s something rather 
charming, almost sacred and perhaps 
unique about completing two seven- 
year cycles on the faculty of my Alma 
Mater, spaced so far apart (1895-1902 
and 1947-1954). If ever seven was a 
perfect number, as in ancient legend, 
for me it is now. 


My seventh year as Director has 
brought honors of which I feel un- 
worthy, but which I accept with 
humble gratitude, with the hope that 
I may be partly worthy by the time I 
reach 90! Three honors I single out: 
first, I was surprised and pleased when 
the student body president announced 
that I had been made Honorary Life 
Member of Pacific Student Association; 
second, I was invited to sit for a por- 
trait, which was completed and has 
been presented to the College, destined 
to hang in the California Room of the 
new Library; third, Governor Goodwin 










J. Knight has officially proclaimed me 
“Mr. California” at the celebration in 
Hotel Stockton of my 86th birthday— 
a wonderful new experience and a 
novelty in the history of the State. 
Subsequently, both houses of the state 
legislature passed resolutions of con- 
gratulation. 

I have a sympathetic feeling for a 
dear friend of about my age who de- 
clared, “I wish the day of my retire- 
ment to be the day of my death.” 
However, a decent respect to the 
opinion of my contemporaries suggests 
the propriety of retirement, in my case, 
after having safely passed the age of 
four score and five years—not neces- 
sarily final retirement, but at least 
another. There will still be no lack of 
occupation. My distinguished contem- 
porary, Robert A. Millikan, recently 
deceased, wrote me these heartening 
words, under date of April 8, 1953: 

I had a good opportunity last spring 
to see how magnificent an example you 
set me and others of your and my age, 
now eighty-five, in keeping hold of the 
oars on life’s voyage and continuing 
to pull as hard as possible on the 
oarlocks. 

Another friend sent me a copy of 
what he said was his last book. I 


quificont Mile... 


when you travel in the amazing new 


cenicruiser 


Get ready to experience the smoothest, most 
thrilling travel in highway history—when you 
step aboard Greyhound’s luxurious new 
Scenicruiser! A great fleet of 500 Scenicruisers 
is scheduled for service—scores are now in op- 
eration, bringing you such advanced features 





begged him not to call it his last book 
—it was simply his latest to that time 
My present retirement, at 86, oes 
be followed by another reincarnation— 
who knows? 

But while “officially” retired, py 
hands and my brain will find plenty to 
do. Fine books that have been crowd- 
ing my shelves await my attention; | 
shall regale myself with their compan. 
ionship. My pen is already poised fo, 
launching upon long-dreamed-of Proj. 
ects, even including an autobiography 
that friend and family may some day 
wish to have. There will be time for 
those personal visits that have been 
waiting season after season, but like 
the mirage have always receded into 
dim and uncertain future. 























Let me try to be a little more cop. | 
crete in the “prolegomena” to my 
retirement time—for I’m determined 
to make the most of it—and set up 
some guideposts which may be as a 
lamp to my feet. 

One of the first things I intend to do 
is to prepare for old age—if any! And 
that, I opine, will involve but slight 
deviation from my accustomed way of 
life. But I have thought it well to 
formulate certain tenets, which may 




























as these: 

@ RAISED OBSERVATION DECK—for unparalleled 
sightseeing, right, left, forward — overhead! 

@ COMPLETE WASHROOM FACILITIES— with wash 
basin, toilet, mirror, other conveniences. 

@ GENTLE AIR SUSPENSION RIDE— Rubber-nylon 
air bellows replace metal springs. absorb road 

shock. vibration. 












servemwens 
=e . FREE! PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA 
Mail to Greyhound Tour Dept., 71 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. for 
full-color map — with details about Expense-Paid Vacation Tours. 












Name 
Address 
City & State 


| would like special 
information on a tour to: .. 
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e to blaze a trail to the new adven- 


book ee Here are some of them: This I Believe 

Lime, (1) Retirement is not to be viewed as 

) may a catastrophe, but as a fresh oppor- 

tion tunity, the maturing-time for a new 

delightsome life. 

» My (2) There must be no repining be- Pete waa ; = Se 
nty to of the things I’d like to have or us personal code, written by Dr. stand Him fully, or to limit Him in 
om conscious purpose gratefully Hunt, was used by Edward R. Mur- _ terms of human thought or dimensions; 
ion; | - nie blessings that actually are "OW on his popular radio program, measured by my own finiteness He 
mpan. — “This I Believe,’ last December 10. would not be the supreme ruler of the 
ed for "3) Friendships of many years that universe I conceive Him to be—God 
Pr0}- have never been quite complete be- . would not be God. By faith, and faith 
raphy suse of “busyitis” may now be richer I am in my 86th year. Never in my alone, the horizon of my vision, the 
edy | Oo low enjo ment long career as an educator have I had _ circle of my thought, may be so ex- 
ne for - eae a aad a path to the more life interests. My own individu- panded as to embrace the idea of the 
been ‘ dy of listless idleness but a chal- ality sets me apart from every other true Creator, who holds the scepter of 
t like oo . atin activity in an atmos- human being—I am not entirely like omnipotence. 

intoa | Te anybody else. I believe that it is only I believe in the compulsive force of 


> con- | 


phere of exalted liberty. 
(5) I am resolved not to become a 
recluse and resort to social isolation: 


by being my best self that I can make 
my best contribution in life. 


intellectual integrity as a prerequisite 
to the truth that can give me real free- 


> my rather, I shall welcome congenial com- While distinctly limited by my own dom: in a moral universe, in which 
mined panionship in those upper life-currents finiteness, I have been endowed with one truth cannot be at war with another 
et up hitherto well-nigh unattainable but the power of apprehending infinity, truth, complete intellectual and _spir- 
as a now pure and unalloyed, within my though but vaguely and quite imper- __ itual integrity transcends all man-made 


to do 
And 
slight 
ray of 
ell to 
may 


grasp. 

(6) I shall not dwell always in the 
receding past, but shall continue to 
rejoice in the spirit of youth, inviting 
perennial springtime to dwell in my 
soul. 

Yes, I’ve retired again! 


fectly. Whether I consider the vast- 
ness of astronomical space or the 
minuteness of the atom and its compo- 
nent parts, I seem to catch fleeting 
glimpses of infinitude. 

I believe in God, all-wise Creator of 
all things. It is not given me to under- 


SCHWABACHER- FREY 


Attention! Elementary School Teachers! 
Send for this manual NOW — It’s Educational! It’s Fun! 


ae iia ili alii A 
AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION | 


To PAPER SCULPTURE 


3 97% . us cae SES 
i rameceenerr™ POR aren gener Eaton maneteem™ WO 


creeds and formulated opinions of 
groups or denominations. 

I believe that through faith and 
devoted endeavor I may attain a state 
of poise and serenity of spirit, even un- 
der the most adverse and inhospitable 

(Continued to Page 39) 


INDIVIDUAL 
LESSONS 


Packages of 50 sheets 
can be purchased sep- 
arately for classroom 
use. Order them by 
lesson numbers. 


Price per package 


$4.50 
MAIL ORDER COUPON 


In a recent survey of elementary grade 
schools, it was discovered that teachers be- 
lieve Paper Sculpture will help materially 
in the development of children. Cutting, 
folding and curling paper improves dexterity 
and coordination. Assembling lessons stimu- 
lates orderly thinking .. . affords a new 
and constructive outlet for imagination and 
self-expression. And pupils enjoy Paper 
Sculpturing! 9 





A LA 
> SCHWABACHER-FREY, School Department 
* S INSTRUCTION MANUAL CONTAINS CO} : 735 Market Street, San Francisco 
7 nner — agrsiary oer ) Please send me................/aStruction Manuals on Paper 
Price of Manual is just 50c : Sculpture at your advertised price of 50c each, plus 2c 
: sales tax. Send check or money order. No stamps, please! 
SCHWABACHER- FREY 
San Francisco 


a 735 Market Street 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


A department on teaching films 
conducted by H. Barret Patton 
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<== AUDIO-VIS 
54 MORE 
E-B-FILMS 
READY in ’54! 


* Ready for your classroom use this fall are 
54 more authoritative and diversified EB 
Films — the fulfillment of our 25th Anni- 
versary promise to America’s schools to con- 
tinue the high tradition of EBF educational 
superiority! Such significant areas as Con- 
servation, General Sciences, Geography, 
Guidance, Safety, Social Studies and Art, 
are included. Among these are: 


* * 7 
“Preface to Physics,” “Measuring the Speed 
of Light” and “Gas Laws” are of special inter- 
est for science classes. “The Congress,” “The 
President,” and “The Supreme Court” an- 
swer a long-felt need for history and civics. 
“The Air Around Us,” a 1 reel color film 
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Further information on the subjects dis- 
cussed in this monthly department may be 
addressed direct to Mr. Patton, Audio-Vis- 
ual Director, Santa Clara County Schools, 
2320 Moorpark Ave., San Jose 28. 


FORESTS FOR THE FUTURE. Film: 
30 min., Color, Conservation, Agriculture: 
Jr. High; Sr. High; Adult; Free; W. E. 
Hockey & Associates, 430 Peninsula Ave., 
San Mateo 8. 

“Flunky” to an old-time topper is Chet’s 
summer job. He enjoys the work but feels 
that our lumber resources are rapidly being 
depleted. A forester explains why it is all 
right to fell some trees, and the measures 
being taken in reforestation. Chet decided 
to go to a school of forestry for his college 
training and learn the methods of forest 


her well when she takes over the running 
of her mother-in-law’s home after her 
marriage. 


NATIVE FLOWERING PLANTs ¢; 
CALIFORNIA. Film: 12 min,, Colo, 
Price: $100; Science, Social Studies; Fourth 
Grade; James F. Bishop Motion Picuy 
Service, 394 Bird Ave., San Jose, 

This film is not a travelogue, but a tea 
ing film about thirty of California’s jnty, 
esting native plants. The subject matt; 
has four organizational groupings; |~ 
Flowers of field and valley; 2—Flowering 
plants of the woods; 3—Flowering Plants 
of the foothills; 4—Flowering plants o 
the California highlands. The film js wel 
organized, and the teacher should find j 
very helpful in the study of native Calif, 
nia plants. 


COCO TAKES HIS MAGNIFYING 


N¢ 


ites eens animation ce udeiniion Ghee ahead: conservation for his chosen life work. GLASS TO THE GARDEN. Film: 1) =" 
cal composition and physical properties of air. : 5 min., Price $100; Elementary; Ram e a 
“Life in the Desert,” and “Life in the Grass- DISCOVER HAWAII. Film: 20 min., Duadestbon ae Beeris Pi a A a for fir 
lands,” beautiful color films on animal and < Color, Social Studies: Sr. High; Adult; 7 an rs og wal 
plant life. \ Free; Harold Klee, 323 Geary St., Rm. 410 Close examination of the housefly show ool p 
“Arabian Children,” for reading and geog- \ : . , 7 its eyes, mouth and legs. Other garden p Smee” 
saphy —- on sheerhing portrayal of Eamily We \ a inhabitants are the ant, toad, and the spider 

in Jordan. 1 reel, color. \ The reasons Hawaii is as it is are vividly ~~". ? ? = Hav 
“Egypt and the Nile,” “Iran — Between Two \ shown, beginning with the formation of in his web. late 
Worlds” and “Middle East,” each 12 reels \ ‘ ae ; , ; BERLIN AIR LIFT. Film: 21 mia mar 
in color, are contributions to regional geogra- \ the island and the Polynesian invasions. : eet a . vast 
phy and social studies classes. \ Love of fun and beauty found ample ex- B & W, Teaching Film Custodians, In. as 
CONSERVATION FILMS include an excit- \ pression here, along with an easy economic 25 W. 43rd St., New York, N. Y.; Price like 
ingly different a of — wo A \ existence. In modern times conditions have Lease for 3 yrs. $50. tei 
animation, part live photography — produce alli i 28 day: f 
by the Conservation Foundation (Sor clemen- \ changed but the islands have kept much of 7 ated ie Site = _ dap, ors 
tary over and offering oo and — \ the early atmosphere. All this is shown from April 1, 1948, to = 9, a ant Ide: 
ing visual experience with direct appeal to the NS i : - . delivered 2,343,315 tons of supplies r 
child’s imagination. Titles are: “Your Friend (| with superb photography, particularly in ee 600 US. Air F Vy “ 
the Forest,” “Your Friend the Soil,” and \ the underseas shots. quiring -. SUE FORCE Crews. a 
Your Friend the Water.” \ LOOK TO THE LAND. Film: 20 mi, {°? 
NEW ART SERIES — six 1/2 reel color films \ IT’S ALL IN KNOWING HOW. Film: Color, Soil Conservation: Jr. High; S. 

offer an agree nant Soran imeapetion \ 15 min., Nutrition: Jr. High; Sr. High; High; Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, ln, B 
new approach to teaching basic element e : hs 5 . rae 

art, stu “Color,” “Tine,” “Form,” “tell \ Adult; Free; Association Films, 351 Turk 207 S. Green St., Chicago 7, IIl.; Pree 3 
ture,” “Space” and “Light.” (Virginia Purcell \ St., San Francisco. $200. 

of Chapman College collaborated.) . Bob Troy doesn’t have the pep on the Sell x the a ines oes 5 
"Christmas Through the Ages” tells, in beau- \ football field this year that he had last year. Joa it can be treated to make it strong 

tiful color, the story of 52% \ At home and with his girl friend, he was 7 . ; satan in Deg 
Christmas dramatically ofr \ ee : ; so and productive again. Conditions in 

traced through Biblical foR-72iz. missing out, too. Finally the coach, who is Bastand, the South, the Dakotas, Colorai 

history, myths, legends a ., s \ also the biology teacher, takes a hand and pee ae ; shown 203 

and customs as old as tee \ ‘ f sl d 1! ranch an orest regions are § 

the human race. A must Ge \ shows him that plenty of sleep and a well-  ¢,-eful reminder of America’s dependence 

for middle grades and high school on his- \ balanced diet are what he lacks. The 

tory of Christmas! \ : F on forest and water. 

—_—— N results, while slow, are amazing. The Ways of combatting erosion and wort 


Ask your EBF representative about the many 
new E B FILMSTRIP releases. 

* * * 
Contact your EBF representative (below) or 
regional preview office and complete your 
final recommendations for Fall film purchase. 
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clever presentation of charts of basic foods, 
the boy-girl angle, and the emphasis on 
athletics make it outstanding in this field. 


BEAUTY AND THE BRIDE. Film: 35 


out soil are presented. The challenge 1 


the well-being of our country is shown #§ 


the relationship of things in nature to eat 
other. 





a \ _ min., Color, Home Decoration: Sr. High; | AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Bit 
m r. WSS 5 é : 
SILVER L.R. Wagner \ College; Adult; Free; Modern Talking Pic- ground Period, Post-War Years, We * 
ture Service, Inc., 6117 Grove St., Oak- Years; Film: 10 min. each, Color, US. Hit 
aa dae “ Ore aes VS land; 1963 S. Vermont, Los Angeles. tory: Jr. High; Sr. High; College; Coront Before 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette II! The young career girl April Green falls Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago, Iil.; Prt or - 
P in love with her architect boss. Through $110 each. ul an; 
MU) visiting the ultrasmodern Johnson factory, The Background Period: The revo ass Box X 
Cle April learns much about wax, which serves was born in Concord, but also in William’ F  phia 5, 
32 CTA Journal, October '#B CTA J 
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NOW IN COLORS 
MORE VIVID 
AND EXCITING 
THAN EVER! 





hand i 


$5 stem ces CORES 








GENIE? HANDIPAINT— 
The amazing powder 
for finger, brush and 
tool painting, and for 
screen and other printing. 


Woes om ve 


NCR re @ane 


Have you used Genie Handipaint 
lately? New advanced techniques of 
manufacture are now producing a 
vastly improved, free-flowing, ultra- 
creamy paint of vivid, intense, jewel- 
like color. Even after Genie Handi- 
paint has been pre-mixed and the 
finished work allowed to dry, the col- 
ors remain brilliant as ever. 


Ideal for experimental and explora- 
tory work, Genie Handipaint comes in 
aconvenient, waste-preventing, shaker- 
top canister in 4 oz. and 8 oz. sizes, 
in 6 non-toxic, inexpensive colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Western Division Office: 
5636 East 61st St. © Los Angeles 22, Calif. 





FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
Worlds leading producer of AUTHENTIC FOLK 
music on RECORDS including THE ETHNIC FOLK- 
WAYS LIBRARY which contains an unusual selec- 
tion of the music of over 150 cultures; recorded on 
location by native orchestras and vocal groups; each 
Long Play Record is accompanied by extensive notes 


by famous collectors and recognized authorities. 
And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series 
for children, 


CAN FOLK MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE 


ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERI- 
and LITERATURE series. 
write to 


Folkways Records & Service Corp. 
117 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


For complete catalog 


k NOTICE x 


Before you buy any books for your school 
or classroom library, you should have our 

EE classified list of the Best Books for 
Boys and Girls, from J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Box X54, School Library Dept., Philadel- 


phia 5, Pa, 
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burg, in Philadelphia, in Bosten, and the 
frontiers. Factors causing the colonists to 
rise up in rebellion are shown. 


The War Years: Molding an army out 
of the various recruits, the various battles 
of the Revolution and their significance 
form a picture of the work of George 
Washington as the greatest reason for 
American success, 


The Post-War Period: Weaknesses of the 
Articles of Confederation and the events 
that led to the calling of the Constitutional 
Convention make one realize the necessity 
for better government and the truly great 
achievement of the Constitution, as it 
formed an entirely new concept of a Federal 
Government. 


LITTLE GREY NECK. Film: 20 min., 
Primary, Audio-Film Center, 522 Clement 
St., San Francisco; Price: $60 B&W. 

Little Grey Neck gets ready to leave for 
a warmer place for the winter. While say- 
ing good-bye to his rabbit friend, the fox 
comes along and almost kills the rabbit. 
Grey Neck saves the rabbit, but injures his 
wing. His mother and her other two babies 
leave with the other ducks, believing Grey 
Neck dead. After many close calls with 
the fox, Grey Neck learns to fly again, 
and leads the fox into the floes in the river. 


BLIND AS A BAT. Film: 7 min., 
B & W, Natural Science: Intermediate; 
Jr. High; Sr. High; Moody Institute of 
Science, 11428 Santa Monica Blvd., W. 
Los Angeles; Price $30. 

Bats are shown to be very beneficial in 
the destruction of insects. 

The bat’s inaudible cries are demon- 
strated in the laboratory. With its eyes 
blindfolded, the bat remarkable 
ability to avoid obstacles. But when the 
mouth is tied shut, it loses this ability to 
control its direction of flight. 


FAREWELL TO CHILDHOOD. Film: 
25 min., B & W, Adult; Bailey Films, 6509 
DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood; Price: $95. 

Susan’s mother is unable to understand 
what has happened to her teen-age daugh- 
ter. She is messy and highstrung. At a 
party, she is kissed and then arrives home 
late. Her parents make a scene, which 
embarrasses her. She gets only a minor 
part in a play and goes to the school coun- 
selor, Mrs. Stone, who comforts her. The 
parents finally go to Mrs. Stone when 
Susan isn’t home for dinner, and she makes 
Susan’s mother realize that love and under- 
standing are needed at her age. Susan has 
left the island of childhood and is swim- 
ming toward the mainland of maturity. 


MIDDLE AMERICA. Filmstrips, Social 
Studies: Intermediate grades, Long Film- 
slide Service, 7505 Fairmount Ave., El 
Cerrito 8. S.V.E. Series; Price $19; Indi- 
vidual Price $6. 

1—Farmers of Mexico; 2—City People 
of Mexico; 3—Lands and Peoples in Cen- 
tral America; 4—Island People of Middle 
America. 
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Entertaining 
and instructive 


for all age groups 


How to Catch 





Animated color film by 
Walt Disney Productions 
sent to you FREE by the 


distributors of Kleenex* tissues 


Here is the Walt Disney brand of 
fun bringing home to youngsters of 
all ages the scientific do’s and don’ts 
of cold prevention— painlessly, 
memorably. This 16 mm. sound and 
color film will be sent to you free 
(except for return postage) on short 
term loan. 





COPYRIGHT WALT DISNEY PRODUCT 


Six colorful posters — highlight 
important points in the film. Size 
14x 20. They make wonderful 
bulletin board reminders. 


FREE — mail order form today! 


Association Films, Inc. Dept. ST-104-C 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


- 
| Please send me free (except for return post- 
| age) your 16 mm., full-color film “‘How to 
{ Catch a Cold.” 
| day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 

2nd _ choice (allow 5 weeks) 
| 3rd _ choice (allow 6 weeks)... 


Also send free set of posters 
Name. : 
please print) 


Organization 


Street 
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This series presents a clear explanation 
of how people live in Mexico, Central 
America, and the Islands of the West 
Indies. 

YOUNG AMERICA SINGS. Filmstrip- 
Records, Fifth Grade Music, Audio-Visual 
Supply Co., 245 Broadway, Laguna Beach; 
Price $42.50. 

Two double-faced, long-playing record- 
ings and eight synchronized filmstrips pre- 
sent carefully selected musical activities and 



































songs. 

The entire program is designed to be 
used with textbooks and recordings already 
in use in the elementary school’s educa- 
tional program. 
















$9850 


Complete with slide 
changer and case. 








V Catalog and Booklet 






Ask for your personal copy. 


CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 
1053 South Olive Street 
Los Angeles 15, California 


Exclusive Dealers for the Schoolmaster 500 


You can see the Schoolmaster 500 


SVE Educational Catalog lists and describes 
hundreds of filmstrips and slidesets. ‘Teaching With A Filmstrip” 
is an informative and helpful booklet. Both are available at no cost. 





1T ALL HAPPENED RIGHT HERE! 
By Vinson Brown. Stanfgrd University 
Press; 82 pp.; $3. 


Just in time for the Fall semester there 
appeared a “Child’s History of Santa Clara 
County,” including illustrations by Marie 













FREE FILMSTRIP 
PREVIEW WITH 
THE MATCHLESS 


perform, and preview your 
choice of filmstrips at your 

own desk without charge or 
obligation. Tell us the 

subject areas in which you are 
interested, and we will bring 

to you a selection of appropriate 


SVE filmstrips and a Schoolmaster 500 


projector at your convenience. 
Call or write us today... see 


these outstanding teaching aids in action. 









Comment on publications of 
professional interest, conducted by 
GEORGE E. ARNSTEIN 


LeBaudour and a series of Photograp, 
assembled by H. Barret Patton (who revi 
audio-visual materials for the CTA Journal 


Vinson Brown had third-grade childre, 
in mind when he wrote this series of sori 
about field trips made by a father with hi 
children to points of historical] interest , 
Santa Clara County. 


The result is a home-grown book, writ 
and published in the county with which : 
deals. It contains a wealth of information, 
enhanced by a short vocabulary list at ¢h, 
back of the book to help the youngster 
understand and pronounce some person, 
names—Leland Stanford or John ©, fr 
mont—and places like Bellarmine, Pajary 
or Permanente. 


Although the price of the book is a jj 
high, the binding is sturdy and the type i 
large. Youngsters ought to find the storig 
very palatable in spite of a certain stilted. 
ness in the framework. A sample ought t 
demonstrate this: 


“The children sat down in the grass, , 
Dr. Hand told them how the fruit trex 
came to Santa Clara County . . . and hoy 
the people found ways to sell the frit 
Then he asked the children to tell th 
stories back to him. 

“Long ago,’ said Sally, ‘wheat cover) 
most of Santa Clara Valley...” 

Didactically this may be very effective 
of course, but the contrivance of having 
youngsters “‘tell the stories back” is que 
tionable if the purpose of the book is t 
facilitate learning about the home county. 


In spite of this and other imperfection 
“It All Happened Right Here!” ought t 
be a very useful book. In fact, it shoul 
be a prototype for other county histori 
for classroom or recreational use. No 
every county has a good publishing hous 
nearby, nor are there many areas with: 
large enough population to make sud 
ventures economically feasible, but the fa 
remains that here is a useful and intell 
gent contribution to youngsters in the Sa 
Jose area, made possible through the spor 
sorship of the County school departmea! 
and the utilization of local resources. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHI 
CARE AND GUIDANCE. Edited }j 
Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg. New York 
Doubleday and Co.; 1016 pp.; $7.50: 
Generally speaking, it does not seem like 

a good idea to attempt to cram into om 

volume “complete, reliable, up-to-date 

information about a large and complicateé 
subject like child welfare. The final pro? 
uct usually won't live up to its advan 
billing, either because it is superficial or 


(Continued to Page 36) 
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CALENDAR 


October §—CTA Central Section; 
officers and committee chairmen meet- 
ing, Fresno. 

October 8-10—-CTA North Coast 
section; leadership training conference, 
Benbow. 

October 9—CTA Central Section; 
council meeting, Fresno. 

October 10-15—Association of School 
Business Officials of the United States 
and Canada, Los Angeles. 

October 12-13—-CSTA Southern Sec- 
tion; leaders’ conference; Arrowhead 
Springs Hotel, San Bernardino. 

October 14-15— American Council 
on Education; 37th annual meeting, 
Chicago. 

October 15—California Scholarship 
Federation; state board meeting; So- 
noma Mission Inn. 

October 15-16-——-CSTA Northern Sec- 
tion; leaders’ conference; Sonoma Mis- 
sion Inn. 

October 16 — California Scholarship 
Federation; state convention of ad- 
visers; Sonoma Mission Inn. 

October 16— So. California Junior 
College Association; fall meeting; Los 
Angeles. 

October 16—CTA Tenure Commit- 
tee meeting; San Francisco. 

October 18-22 — Forty-second Na- 
tional Safety Congress and Exposition; 
Chicago. 

October 20-22 — CASA annual con- 
ference; Long Beach. 

October 22—CTA Classroom Teach- 
ers Department, Northern Section; 
executive board meeting; Placerville. 

October 22-23—-NEA Committee 
on International Relations; annual 
meeting; Washington, D.C. 

October 22-23 -— San Diego County 
Teachers Association; field conference; 
Camp Cuyamaca. 

October 22-24—-CTA Bay Section; 
leadership training conference; Asilo- 
mar, 

October 22-24 — California 
Board Convention; Long Beach. 

October 23—-CTA Northern Section; 
council meeting; Placerville. 

October 23—-CTA Central Coast 
Section; board of directors; Salinas. 

October 24-30 — UNITED NA- 
TIONS WEEK, NEA Committee on 
International Relations and American 
Association for the United Nations. 
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October 29—CTA Bay Section; ex- 
ecutive committee meeting; San Fran- 
cisco. 

November 4-6 — California Council 
on Teacher Education; Yosemite. 

November 5-6 — CTA Sixth Annual 
State Conference on Educational Re- 
search; San Jose. 

November 7-13— AMERICAN ED- 
UCATION WEEK; 34th annual ob- 
servance. 

November 11-13—-NEA_ Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Princi- 


pals; leadership conference; Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 

November 12-13— CESAA, Central 
Review Board; meeting of co-operative 
research project; San Francisco. 

November 12-14—CTA Central Sec- 
tion; leadership training conference; 
Asilomar. 


November 13—CTA Classroom 


Teachers Department, Central Section; 
executive board meeting; Asilomar. 

November 13—CTA Bay Section; 
council meeting; Berkeley. 


Na MLPA SM ECT 


An idea we hope you find interesting and helpful 





Stamp Collecting 


HOW TO UTILIZE AS NEW TEACHING AID 


A real American hobby—stamp collecting—encircles an estimated 10 million boys 
and girls. Based on 8 years’ experience, Juanita H. Hughes of Oklahoma City 
gives, below, value of schools linking in with this interest 


In hobby of stamp col- 
lecting are many situ- 
ations involving use of 
numbers .. Stamps ex- 
pose child to world-wide postal rates. 


Child enjoys the research 
that stamps invite. It’s fun 
to center on topical subject. 
Stamps depict animal, 
plant, bird-life. They com- 





From this child picks up foreign terms 
and valuations.. Forming a Stamp 
Bank Club to buy stamps requires 
use of simple bookkeeping with 
debit-credit columns and separate 
record sheet for each member. Also 
teaches business-like methods. 


Study-skills in reading increase. Child 
turns to stamp handbook for help in 
«_ classifying and to atlas and 
. reference books for desired 
and necessary information. 
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WHEN YOU'RE HOME after a busy day see 
how fast you feel a little lift by enjoying that lively 
flavor of delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. And let 
the natural chewing help you relax. Try it today. 





memorate authors, artists, scientists. 
They record historic flights, expedi- 
tions, explorations. 


Visit to post office is natural outcome. 
And is an aid in social studies. 


Booklet: postace sTAMPS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 1847-1953 opens up fine, thrilling 
new avenues to learning. 211 pages. 
With descriptive detail and infor- 
mation. Over 600 reproductions of 
stamps. Just write to U. S. GOVERN- 
MENT PRINTING OFFICE, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 65c postpaid. 
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13TH ANNUAL SCF CLOTHING DRIVE will be held in many schools of California 
on November 17-24, although some school districts will hold “SCF BUNDLE DAY” at 
other dates in October or November. With a goal of a half-million pounds of clean 
usable clothing, the California committees of Save the Children Federation hope to 
expand the world-wide humanitarian movement to help children. The clothing will go 
to Korea, Lebanon, Greece, and to impoverished areas of our Southern states. The SCF 
program was described in a Journal article (page 44) in the September edition. Shown 
above are some students in San Luis Obispo who helped in the drive last year. 
















want more income 
after you retire ? 


YOU HAVE SAVED, or are saving, or hope to save money for your future. But 
whether your objective is supplementary retirement income, a new home, or travel, 
your choice of savings method may pose a difficult problem. Bank accounts, build- 
ing and loan, annuities, bonds, and other traditional means of fixed dollar accumu- 
lation have fallen far short of providing adequate purchasing power income. Doesn’t 
it seem sensible to consider ways of investing which seek to preserve the buying 
power of your money as well as the number of dollars? One prudent plan is ex- 
plained in a simple pamphlet called “COMMON SENSE INVESTING,” which we 
will mail to you free on request. 


USE THIS COUPON CTAJ 1054 


Hannaford & Talbot ° 519 California Street ° San Francisco 4, California 
(Telephone GArfield 1-8000 or, toll free from Eastbay, ENterprise 1-0059) 


Civesccnd ) Please mail me the free pamphlet called “COMMON SENSE INVESTING.” 
















(........) Tell me how the new tax law can reduce my income taxes. 








(........) Also send me without obligation your suggestions for a supplementary retirement income 
plan designed for my particular circumstances. I expect to retire in ........... years. In addition 
to my teachers allowance and other income, I will need about $.................... a month to maintain 
my desired living standard. The amount I can probably put toward this goal each month until 
I setire is $........ Rice cea The amount I can set aside immediately (from bonds or other fixed 
dollar savings in excess of a reasonable cash reserve) is $ 


(........) I am interested in savings and preserving the buying power of my money for purposes 





other than retirement. Amount desired is $........................ - Wanted im ............ years. Amount 








I can save each month is $................. Available for immediate deposit, as above, is $................ 


No. and Street 























































NEW BOOKS... 


(Continued from Page 34) 


because it is not complete in any sensi 
meaning of that word. 


It is therefore with some SUrprise thy 
Mrs. Gruenberg’s encyclopedia may be gi 
to be a useful and well-rounded book whi 
ought to be a source of pride and Profit 
its publishers. Even the design and typop 
raphy were handled with intelligence and 
good sense so that they won't Produce ep 
strain. 


In spite of these compliments a Major 
question should be raised about the division 
of the book into two major parts: there j 
an alphabetical arrangement of comny 
terms, ranging from “abilities” to “Youtt 
organizations”; this is followed by thin 
chapters dealing with basic aspects of chij 
development. (There is also a short g& 
tion devoted to agencies and bibliographicd 
references. ) 


These two parts of the book are links 
through cross references which are ny 
entirely serviceable. In effect this arrang. 
ment shows that the editors decided on; 
compromise between a truly complete e 
cyclopedia and a hand book on child dew, 
opment. Like most compromises, this divi 
sion produces some shortcomings, especial) 
because there is no index at the end of th 
book. An index, of course, is a tedioy 
undertaking, but it would have made tk 
book far more effective by pinpointing 
those answers an inquiring parent or teacher 
may be seeking. In its present form th 
answers probably are somewhere among th 
thousand pages of the book, but it will tak 
some ingenuity and persistence to fini 
them. 

















Teachers should also be cautioned thi 
this is primarily an encyclopedia for pu 
ents. The book—in keeping with its tik 
—focuses on the physical aspects of chil 
dren somewhat more than on psychological 
and educational problems. 





















Mrs. Gruenberg, formerly director of th 
Child Study Association of America, & 
listed the help of many editors and cr 
tributors, including Jean MacFarlane and 
Nancy Bayley of the University of Califor 
nia (Berkeley) and Herbert Stolz of th 
California State Department of Education 


Publication date for this encyclopedias 
October 7, 1954. Copies ordered fron 
your bookseller before this deadline will be 
priced at $5.95. 











Teaching Materials: Three useful m# 
uals, recently published in revised editions 
ought to fulfill their well-established fue 
tion in acquainting teachers with free a 
inexpensive curriculum aids. Free and [ner 
pensive Learning Materials, now in its sit 
edition, is available from the George Pes 
body College for Teachers, Nashvill 
Tenn., for $1. Of the 3,246 entries almo 
half are new publications. 
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GOVERNOR GOODWIN J. KNIGHT and CTA Assistant Secretary Robert E. McKay 
appear to be very happy as the governor hands Bob a silver cup on which is engraved 
“California State Fair Association Public Service Award to California Teachers Associa- 
tion Journal, 1954.” The event took place September 4 at Governor's Hall on the 
jairgrounds at Sacramento before some 600 representatives of the state’s press and radio. 





Ny 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS AT CONFERENCE—This large group of Californians 
attended the National Conference of Classroom Teachers held in Delaware last July. 
Shown, back row, left to right, are: Charlotte Fulton, Walter Martin, Lucile Morrison, 
Everett Harwell, and George Linn. Middle row: Arthur Petsch, Betty Martin, Mary 
Catherine Smith, Inez Veerkamp, Alan Herren, and Lucille Carroll of Ohio, national 
president of CRD. Front row: Mary Virginia Morris, Richard Millhouse of Nevada, 
national vice-president; Elizabeth Yank of Marysville, national secretary; Claire 
Williams, and Vivian Herren. 
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Education 


California 


By Roy W. Cloud 


THIS LUCID, authoritative his- 
tory of the development of public 
education in California, written by 
the late executive secretary of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, is a vol- 
ume which should prove increasingly 
valuable to every educator in the 
State. Describing the leaders, or- 
ganizations, and accomplishments of 
the first 100 years, it is a reference 
work bearing the authority of Roy 
Cloud's personal experience com- 
bined with meticulous historicity. 


This hard-bound, 292 page book 
is still available at $6.00 a copy. 
Orders may be addressed to Busi- 
ness Office, California Teachers 
Association, 693 Sutter St., San 
Francisco 2. 


California Teachers Association 
693 Sutter St. 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Ship me, postage paid copies 
of "Education In California" @ $6.00 each 


(plus California sales tax). 


] Check enclosed C) Bill me 


Name. 


* Address.... 











Retirement change ? 


QO. We have heard that the CTA 
is considering major revisions in the 
teachers retirement system, and were 
told last spring that all members 
would be given an opportunity to 
vote on two or more plans. When 
will this vote be taken and how will 
we obtain information about com- 
parative costs? If we’re going to act 
at the next session of the legislature, 
it seems to me that we should be get- 
ting ready now. 

Ans. At CTA request, the last legis- 
lature appropriated $60,000 to employ 
the actuarial firm of Coates, Herford 
and Englund to analyze the compara- 
tive costs of present and proposed 


TTT 2 


the hundred! 


— are discovering the latest 
and most significant advance 
in teaching numbers to be- 
ginners — 





It’s the recently published 
IROQUOIS PRIMARY BLOCK 
PROGRAM in the NUMBERS 
AT WORK series, by Patton 
and Young. 
| KNOW NUMBERS! — Readiness 
primer — beginning Grade 1. 
NUMBERS ARE FUN! — Developing 
concepts — completing Grade 1. 
WE USE NUMBERS Gradual 
steps forward — through Grade 2. 


Larger print — fewer words — 
easier reading — functional, 
colorful artwork — sound in 
method — precisely graded — 
and with all teaching proce- 
dures clearly indicated on 
every page! 


Wouldn’t you like to see 
these new and better books? 


Aah ion lek 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


Box 1315, Syracuse 1, New York 
New York — Chicago — Atlanta — Dallas 





J. C. HENRY, Representative 


Yat SA bike lo Fotwr vb 


retirement formulas. That study could 
not start until July 1, however, and 
will not be completed for another 
month or two. Findings of the study 
will be made available to all teachers. 

The CTA retirement committee has 
pledged its efforts to prepare legisla- 
tion for consideration at the 1955 
session, but has been equally emphatic 
that its proposals will be based on the 
desires of the membership as expressed 
in a plebiscite. Since the plebiscite 
cannot be taken before the actuarial 
report is completed, no time schedule 
can yet be announced. 


Local membership 


Q. Can teachers in private schools 
of our community be admitted to our 
local teachers association without 
jeopardizing our CTA charter? 

Ans. There is nothing in the CTA 
Standing Rules to prohibit a local asso- 
ciation from accepting private school 
teachers as members, though 
those teachers are not eligible for 
membership in CTA without special 
action by the state board of directors. 

There is one difficulty, however. If 
the private school teachers were admit- 
ted to local association membership as 
non-CTA members, you would need to 
maintain a high percentage of CTA 
membership among your other teach- 
ers. Retention of a charter requires 
that 75 per cent of your local associa- 
tion members be members also of CTA. 

There is another possibility which 
your group might consider. The asso- 
ciation could provide for an associate 
or limited participation membership 
which would not be counted in comput- 
ing the 75 per cent CTA membership 
requirement. Such members probably 
should be excluded from participating 
in decisions of policy affecting teachers 
of your public schools or other public 
school teachers of California. It might 
be still easier to include them in social 
activities by invitation without extend- 
ing membership status. 


even 


Evaluation procedure 


QO. Our local personnel policies 
committee, composed of administra- 
tion, board and teacher association 
representatives, is endeavoring to 


develop a new set of evaluation pro- 
cedures for use in our district. Some 
of the group have favored q system 
involving self-evaluation, but oy 
teachers generally shudder at th 
thought of filling out rating shee; 
on themselves for comparison with 
the judgment of their principals oy 
supervisors. Does the CTA have any 
information regarding evaluatig, 
procedures generally and especially 
about the success of such a self. 
evaluation plan? 

Ans. The statewide Joint Committe 
on Personnel Procedures is now prepar. 
ing a publication summarizing policies 
adopted by many districts and includ. 
ing samples of evaluation devices of 
various types. Three samples of self. 
evaluation procedure are __ included 
This publication should be available by 
December 1. 



















In most cases, it has been observed. 
the teacher resentment against a self. 
evaluation plan is based on a concept 
of the evaluation sheet as a check-chari 
on which the teacher would rate him. 
self somewhere between horrible and 
colossal in respect to many skills and 
qualities. In one district this negative 
reaction was avoided by having the 
teacher check only those qualities and 
skills which he considered his strong 
points and those which he considered 
his weakest. 

















In this way the evaluation was kept 
from being a comparison with other 
teachers, or even an expression that the 
weakest points were necessarily below 
standard. The self-evaluation process 
became simply a means of self-appraisal 
and a basis for a productive conference 
with the administrator in terms of pr- 
fessional growth. Something of this 
type might meet your situation. 











































—Harry A. Fosdick 


Secretary, CTA Ethics Commission 



























THE PERIODIC SYSTEM of 3 D 
CHEMICAL ELEMENTS in ‘ 
A chart, 814x11 inches, with symbols, atomic 
numbers and weights. To be colored, cut and 
assembled by chemistry students into a space 
model. 100 charts with page of instructions. 
$4.00 plus sales tax and postage C.0.D 


THE PIONEER PRINTING CO. 


824 East Broadway Glendale 5, Calif. 


[IMPROVE READING!| 


RATEOMETER, electric accelerator.............::-:0 $35.0 
EYE-SPAN TRAINER No. 10, plastic individual n 
tachistoscope with slide set.............. acest een 
FLASH-TACHMENT converts any 2x2 or film- 0 
strip projector to an eye-span trainer........--..-- $7.5 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. C, 531 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
























































Send orders or 
inquiries to 
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The items listed below should be ordered 
promptly if you want to be certain of 
receiving them. Orders for material listed 
in last year’s columns can not be filled now. 
Time will always be saved by writing 
directly to the advertisers. The coupon is 
for your convenience in ordering several 
items. 

3, Creative Crafts with Crayola. A 32- 
page book of ideas on how to make useful 
gifts, party games, invitations, and many 
other articles—all of which the busy teacher 
can use or adopt for her own classes. (Bin- 
ney @ Smith Company.) 

4. New Aids to Help Teach Menstrual 
Hygiene. Indicate quantity desired of each 
number. (Personal Products Corporation.) 
|, Growing Up and Liking It. A booklet 

for teen-age girls. 

. Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered. A 

booklet for pre-adolescent girls. 

_ It's So Much Easier When You Know. 

A booklet for fully matured girls. 

_ Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hy- 

giene. A complete teaching kit. 

5. How Shall I Tell My Daughter? A 
booklet for mothers. 

. A free preview of the new film, “Molly 

Grows Up.” 


12. Teaching Units. New Compton teach- 
ing units are now available. Two units, 
with a complete list of additional titles, will 
be sent each teacher who indicates on the 
coupon below, the subject or grade taught. 
The Units are organized for primary, inter- 
mediate and upper grades. (F. E. Compton 
Company.) 

31. Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
Highways. Wall mural 8 feet wide. In full 
color. Shows the most interesting spots 
along the highways. Includes a 9%-page 
booklet “How to See America,” which 
gives the historical background of bus 
travel and how to take a bus trip. Both the 
novice and the seasoned traveler will like 
this. Booklet also includes one page of 
study outline on bus travel. (Greyhound 
Lines.) 

32, Catalog. 1954 edition of folding 
chairs with book-racks and other accessories, 
and including new spring-arch upholstered 
chairs. (American Seating Company.) 

33. Bibliography of Railroad Literature 
—New and revised edition of useful refer- 
ence for teachers and librarians. (Associa- 
tion of American Railroads.) 

34. Best Books for Young People gives 
full description of books for children and 
young people published by the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company in 1954. 

35. RCA Victor Educational Record 
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Catalog. A comprehensive list of records 
which have been created for specific edu- 
cational functions or selected for cultural 
and instructional values. Comprises (1) 
Educational Records, both for music and 
language study, (2) an annotated list of 
Red Seal Records chosen from the “Music 
America Loves Best” for correlative study 
in music and other subject areas, (3) a 
selected list of Children’s Records. Price 
10c, enclosed with order. (RCA Educa- 
tional Services.) 

36. The Ethnic Folkways Library, of 
recorded music around the world. A classi- 
fied list of recordings of the folk, tradi- 
tional and classical musical inheritances of 
the peoples of Asia, Africa, Europe, Amer- 
ica and Oceana. Teachers of music, lan- 
guages and social studies will find this 
library interesting. (Folkways Records and 
Service Corp.) 

37. How to Catch Cold. A 10-minute 
film by Walt Disney Productions, teaches 
the scientific do’s and don'ts of cold-preven- 
tion — painlessly, memorably. A 16mm. 
print, sound and color, will be sent to you 
free (except for return postage) on short- 
term loan. Indicate date preferred and 
two alternate dates. (Kleenex. 
tional Cellucotton Products Co.) 

38. “Teaching with a Filmstrip. A com- 
prehensive booklet written by Margaret W. 
Divizia, Supervisor, Audio-Visual Sections 
of the Los Angeles City Schools. Shows 
how to use filmstrips in improving instruc- 
tion. Useful either with the SVE filmstrip 
of the same name or by itself. (Society 
for Visual Education.) 

43. Sample Copy of Canadian Nature 
together with illustrated catalog of publica- 
tions of Audubon Society of Canada. 

44. New 16-page 1954-55 EBF-25th 
Anniversary Catalog Supplement. Describ- 
ing 54 new Encyclopaedia Britannica Film 
releases ready for fall use. (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films.) 

30. Sample Copy Picture Progress. A 
new educational comic-type magazine de- 
signed for the elementary grades to inte- 
grate the social studies, science and language 
arts areas of curriculum. Prepared under 
the supervision of qualified educators. 
(Gilberton Company, Inc.) 


Interna- 


THIS | BELIEVE 


(Continued from Page 31) 


conditions and circumstances. This I 
deem essential to complete self-mastery. 

Being a responsible man, I have 
always had a continuing sense of mis- 
sion in life. It follows that as an indi- 
vidual I am not bound to conform in 
all particulars to the common mores of 
the community when such conform- 
ance violates my own sense of right. 
The final mandate does not issue from 
the insidious words, “everybody does 
it,” but is the still, small voice of my 
own conscience. 

I believe that sufficient time will be 
vouchsafed to me fully to obey every 
call of duty, since duties never conflict, 
and neither nature nor providence 
demands the impossible of me. If I 
actually have not time for something“ 
I'd like to do, then that cannot be my 
duty. 

It is only by the absence of inner 
conflicts that I can accomplish all the 
things I’m called upon to do. There- 
fore I believe that the full application 
of my resources is a prerequisite to 
optimum service—an obvious impossi- 
bility if I’m not at peace with myself. 

In my heart I have no room for 
bitterness or vengeance, which are 
poisonous to the soul—hatred is an 
emotional liability. I accept the ancient 
maxim, “The best way to avenge a 
wrong is not to repeat the offense.” 

I believe this to be a friendly uni- 
verse, governed by law and order. I 
cannot annul the laws of nature, but 
I may injure or destroy myself by 
doing violence to its established laws. 
I believe that through faith I may to 
some degree be a humble partaker of 
the power, the spirit, and the character 
of the Creator of all things. That, to 
me, is the essence of manhood. 


Rockwell D. Hunt 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in school 
year of 1954-1955 
only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 
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EDUCATIONAL SPEED-UP? 


Now comes a self-styled expert who 
proclaims in a national magazine that 
school facilities should be used full- 
time, warns that children are being 
short-changed because they go io 
school only 180 days a year. 

He didn’t bother to note that in 
nearly all medium and large school 
districts . . . and in many small ones, 
too ... that the voluntary program of 
“enriched” curriculum offered in sum- 
mer sessions provides precisely what 
he is urging. 

Nor does he bother to meet the 
objections of parents who may in the 
three months of summer do a pretty 
good job of educating their children 
through travel and companionship. 

Most of the argument favoring 12- 
month school use is based on the 
assumption that it would reduce over- 
crowding. It MIGHT work if parents 
agreed to have children at home in any 
one of four quarters. Wouldn’t that 
create some serious problems in the 
home as well as the school? 

If a child should attend school twelve 
months a year, are we to assume that 
he can “complete” his education 25 
per cent sooner? The child now 
graduating from high school at 17 
would then have the distinction of 
finishing at 14. Why not start them 
at 3 years of age, force-feed with edu- 
cational pap, and put them out in the 
world at ten? Would that be real 
economy? Or just plain stupidity? 


PERSONNEL POLICY PAYS 


“No two people have exactly the 
same theories on how a school ought 
to be run, and practically everyone 
who has gone through third grade 
fancies himself an expert on the sub- 
ject. With the presence of so many 
divergent ideas, friction is almost cer- 
tain to result unless the school board 
says, emphatically and without need of 
interpretation, ‘this is the way it is 


>”? 


going to be’. 
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Four quarters, personnel polici 
) 


This is a portion of an editorial 
appearing August 12 in the Lompoc 
Record. It praises a survey made 
jointly by the California Teachers 
Association and the California School 
Boards Association on personnel poli- 
cies and practices in school districts. 
Results of the study showed that those 
districts in which teacher-administrator 
relationships are considered most satis- 
factory are those in which the school 
board has formally adopted personnel 
policies. 

As reported in CTA Research Bulle- 
tin No. 73 (published in June), approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the districts 
surveyed have board-adopted policies. 
An additional 35 per cent are engaged 
in studies anticipating a formal state- 
ment of procedures. 

Every game has its rules, every pro- 
fession its code, every contract its 
accepted procedures. It is logical that 
the often complex relationships of ad- 
ministrator, board, and teacher should 
have guideposts established by mutual 
respect, common courtesy, and ethical 
concepts. An outline of procedures, 
produced jointly by CTA and CSBA, 
has served for several years as a reliable 
guidepost. Lompoc, like scores of other 
California communities, is finding that 
this simple exercise in human relations 
is the best insurance against disruptive 
misunderstandings. 


FULL SPEED AHEAD 


We are always gratified at expres- 
sions of surprise and praise from 
visitors who tour your CTA state head- 
quarters building in downtown San 
Francisco. Typical are “I didn’t know 
your staff required six floors of an 
office building!” and “So much activity! 
It’s good to know our representatives 
are working in such diverse and impor- 
tant fields.” 

Six floors of offices provide an im- 
pressive visual picture, but the physical 
property cannot reflect the mental 
energy expended on behalf of teachers. 
Through each office—field service, re- 
search, placement, office services, pub- 
lications, membership, special services 





a busy staff program, do we rea) 











—runs a vibrant thread of common 
purpose. Sounds corny when expressej 
that way, but the dedication of Staffers 
becomes real and understandable whe, 
you glance at a date book on a secre. 
tary’s desk. Three staff men have every 
weekend and most of their evenings 
booked solid with speaking dates an¢ 
leadership conferences — from pid. 
September to Christmas. 













“I READ IN THE JOURNAL...’ 


I’ve never known a teacher who had 
time to keep a diary. But I imagine 
if I could read one, that it would be 
a crowded chronicle of human events, 

There would be the off-duty worries 
over the problems of Mary and John 
and Tim and Gertrude and a score of 
other young charges. Probably the 
diary would contain few items describ. 
ing pure leisure . . . and far too few 
notes on the reading of professional 
journals. 

Our mail assures us that teacher 
DO read the CTA Journal. But it 
would be the wildest fancy to assume 
that ALL teachers read ALL the Jour 
nal. To increase the number who read 
every article is our primary objective 
. . . but we'd be infinitely happy if we 
had proof that MOST teachers read 
MOST of the Journal. 

Part of our problem in communica- 
tion is finding out what readers want. 
Do they want articles about classroom 
processes, how - to - do - it pieces which 
might be adaptable? Do they want to 
know what the Association is doing to 
improve their professional status and 
welfare? Or do they just want us to 
go away quietly and leave them alone? 

Another part of the problem is to 
make our printed product attractive. 
To draw attention, we condense text: 
matter, arrange interesting typography, 
use illustrations, and concern ourselves 
with style and lucidity. If we fail to 
capture and hold the reader’s interest, 
we must assume we have not yet found 
the proper formula . . . or the teacher 
is busy doing the things that would 
have filled the diary if he had had time 
to write a diary. 
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£8,329 Independent Chevron Dealers like 
Jim Davenport, of Phoenix, Arizona, 
bring Standard’s products to motorists. 


¥ 235 Independent Heating Oil Dealers like 
F. L. “Doc”? Howard, Boise, Idaho, are 
retailers of Standard Heating Oils. 


Ever hear the one about big companies “‘squeezing 
out the little fellow”? You’d have a hard time con- 
vincing these 6 men—or the 9,890 independent busi- 
nessmen like them who team with us to bring you 
Standard Oil Company of California products quickly, 
conveniently, economically. They form the nucleus 
of a distribution system that reaches every corner 
of the West. Each of these men operates his own 
independent company; together they employ 27,976 


9 896 small 
businessmen help 
us serve you well 


Back in Grandpa’s day, horse-drawn tank wagons 
like this delivered Pearl Oil Kerosene and Eureka 
Harness Oil to Standard customers. It was a delivery 
system good enough for the times— but not good enough 
for a company with a growing demand for its products 
and a policy of putting them within reach of everyone. 


4 725 Independent Distributors, like H. G. 
Hathaway, of Grants Pass, Oregon, 
distribute our products in rural areas. 


¥ 101 Independent Liquified Gas Dealers like 
Fred La Frentz, Cedar City, Utah, dis- 
tribute butane and propane gases. 


4 188 Independent Marine Dealers like Ted 
Engstrom, of Olympia, Wash., retail 
Standard products to Western boatmen. 


¥ 318 Independent Airport Dealers like How- 
ard S. Fisher, San Diego, Calif., supply 
Standard products to Western planes. 


people. You probably know some of them because 
they contribute to the community life and prosperity 
of thousands of Western towns. Their undertakings 
are not only based upon Standard products, but op- 
erated and expanded with the help of scores of busi- 
ness aids Standard supplies without charge. We do 
all we can to help them prosper for Standard knows 
a big company can’t succeed without the help of small 
businessmen. It takes both to serve you well. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
Go years of planning ahead lo sere you teller 
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insurance in this CTA - sponsored plan! 


@ Approved by State Council of Education! 


@ Non-assessable, broad-form policies! 


®@ Underwritten by California Casualty Indemnity 
@ Representation on underwriter’s advisory 


®@ Claims service throughout U. S. and Canada. 


@Probable savings equal to 40 per cent of 


TA MEMBERS: you may save 40% on car 


Exchange, a 40-year-old company with over 
$13 million assets—one of the nation’s safest! 


board by Dr. Frank W. Parr, Assistant State 
Executive Secretary of CTA! 


Claims offices in 34 cities to serve California. 


standard , or “Board,” rates charged by most 
companies result from combined 20 per cent 
initial discount and estimated 25 per cent div- 
idend (current dividend rate is 25 per cent). 
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@ Emergency roadside service also available. 


EMERGENCY ROADSIDE SERVICE service station if your car won’t run tions, it does enable you to save at 


Especially attractive to the ladies, by itself. least $5 a year and still have the finest 
this coverage pays expenses up to $10 Up to $10 per disablement is provided possible emergency roadside labor and 
or $100 limit when your automobile for a premium of only $2 a year, and towing services. 
is away from any public garage or up to $100 for $5 a year. You pay the WHAT TO DO NOW 
service station, for the following: garage or service station and send the Fill in the coupon completely and 
(1) Delivery of gasoline, loaned bat- receipted bill to California Casualty. return it today to either of the two 
tery, or change of tire; You will be reimbursed promptly for listed addresses. Within 30 days ] 
(2) Mechanical aid on the highway the covered services up to your before your present policy expires 
up to 1 hour after arrival of mechanic selected policy limit. While this cov- California Casualty will mail you § 
if your automobile cannot be operated; erage does not include such auto club suggested plans with exact costs cov- 
(3) Towing to the nearest garage or services as maps and travel reserva- ering your particular car. 






























































CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS DEPT. © 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 11, or 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 oe 
YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. Please send me your 
exact costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 
Date of School School 
Name . Age Birth Name pies Seca een 
Spouse's Date of Spouse's 
Name Age Birtth_________ Occupation nc 
Address CTA 
No. and Street ga a __Zone— No. ess 
Date Present Company(ies) Car 
Policy Expires__... ~~ =~» ~~ ——s Now Insured by. = ee a 
Model Body Motor Date No. of 
Name - Type No. fa pac A NN ace Cys. 
(Fleetline, Deluxe, Custom, Standard, etc.) Finance Co.'s 

By Whom Financed? easnneaeeciesrareaianiicentinmarenccmmnenii seinen ; City... 
Ages of Non-Driving (Bank, Credit Union, etc.) Collision Losses Other 
Children, if any. In Past Year: $s Losses: $_ = 

(If none, write NONE") $ FOR OFFICE USE 
Is above car usually driven to work?______(______miles one way); also used regularly for business? 

(Yes or No) (Number) (Yes or No) 
Driven principally by Self? Spouse?. Other?__ Is other driver(s) under 25 years of age? _ Terr ¢l_— 
(Check One) Company(ies) Other (If more than one, give number) 
Do you have other car(s) in household? Car(s) Insured by ee eee ene Sym Co as 
es or NO 








In order to quote you the LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL the data requested 
above. FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE telephone collect to: $. F.—SUtter 1-2600; L. A.—MAdison 6-146]. 
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